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A SUMMER MEMORY. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


Over the summer's dreamy days, 
Over the labyrinthine ways, 
O fall tenderly, autumn haze! 


Softly, softly, from mortal sight 
Cover the day and cover the night 
Forever, forever, O mists of light! 


Let the deep heart of the summer tide 
Ever its innermost secret hide, 
All of the anguish and all of the pride. 


Never reveal, O roses in bloom, 
Down in the dark of your winter tomb 
Aught of the glory or aught of the gloom! 


Cover it gently, O autumn leaves, 
Down in the depths of your wind-tossed sheaves, 
Deep, where the moaning night wind grieves! 


Shine on it softly, O stars of night! 
Let but a misty gleam of light 
Fall on the pages hidden from sight. 


Over the summer’s dreamy days, 

Over the labyrinthine ways, 

O fall silently, autumn haze! 
—Boston Traveller. 








REPUBLICAN LOYALTY. 


No such solemn sound ever pealed across 
this continent as when the bells were tolled 
last Monday night, for the death of President 
Garfield. The accumulated tension of a na- 
tion’s anxiety seemed to relieve itself in 
those midnight tones. They sounded forth 
something more than the sense of personal 
loss; they proved that there is possible as 
distinct a loyalty in this republic as in any 
monarchy; an essential fidelity to the na- 
tion’s chieftain, provided only that he has 
given proof enough of high qualities to be 
worthy tbe emotion. Had the President 
been instantly killed, there would have been 
one concentrated spasm of grief and per- 
haps of rage; while it has been the result 
of these twelve weeks of anxiety to convince 
the nation how strong its own feelings are, 
first, toward the head of the nation, as such, 
and then towards the man James A. Gar- 
field. His picturesque career, his long and 
faithful services, had already endeared him 
to many, and in spite of some regrets in- 
spired by his early appointments, he had 
entered on a policy which created much 
hope. All this would bave been felt, how- 
ever sudden had been his death, but every 
day that has since passed has given more 
time to dwell on these things; and the 
American people, always generous, has let 
its emotion accumulate to the highest point, 
during the time when the President lay be- 
tween life and death. Had he lived, the 
hand of a would-be assassin would have 
made him the most popular President who 
ever occupied the White House; and now 
that he has died, he will be remembered as 
tenderly as Lincoln. Indeed it is curious 
to observe that the shock of this tragedy is 
even greater than that of Lincoln’s death; 
partly because it has gone on intensifying 
during twelve weeks; and partly because 
falling in a time of peace it finds our nerves 
fac more sensitive. No one can read a dai- 
ly paper without observing that the com- 
munity is, during these last five years, more 
Startled by the violent death of the hum- 
blest person than by a list of five hundred 
killed and wounded in war-time. Lincoln 
Seemed, in some sense, the last victim of 
the war; and it was as when the curtain 
falls upon the crowning tragedy of some 
great drama; but the death of Garfield came 
like thunder from a clear sky. 

The bright side of the sorrow is seen, 
therefore, not alone in the new testimony 
to the permanence of our institutions, as 
being far stronger than the life of any one 
man; but in the discovery that there is an 
element of sentiment, even of tenderness, 
on the part of our people, toward any one 
whom they voluntarily place in power, and 
who wears his honors well. There is un- 





doubtedly a noble element at the bottom of 
English loyalty, but it has the disadvantage 
that it takes no account of personal charac- 
ter; it is liable to be called out in its utmost 
enthusiasm by a dissolute Charles II., by a 
weak race of dethroned Stuarts, or by some 
ignoble and profligate Prince of Wales, past 
or present. American loyalty is ready to 
heighten the virtues of those it honors, but 
there must be virtues; aman cannot degrade 
himself and still retain the full force of 
popular affection. 

And it is interesting also to see that the 
popular heart demands for the whole ob- 
ject of its enthusiasm, not only a manly but 
a feminine representative; and that its hear- 
ty affection reaches not only tothe dead 
husband, but to the living wife. The sim- 
ple courageous devotion of Mrs. Garfield 
will always live in the nation’s heart, and 
the claim that it is‘‘only what any wife would 
have shown” simply transfers the honor 
from the individual to the sex. How can 
any one help seeing, in presence of that pa- 
tient and courageous watcher by the bedside, 
the folly of those who praise only weakness 
in a woman and count it ‘‘the perfection of 
woman to be characterless.” Who then 
needs strength, where is character required, 
if not in case of the woman who is obliged 
to look on when her husband is placed in a 
post of danger; and then to see him fall and 
watch beside him till he dies? 1. w. H. 


a> 


LETTER FROM JAPAN—No. 2. 


HEROINES AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT. 

Eprror JouRNAL:—Last week I promised 
to give a sketch of several Japanese women 
whose deeds of mural heroism are recorded 
in the history of this strange land. 

Perhaps I ought to begin with the fair 
Lady Matsura, who shines down upon us 
through traditions as a model of wifely de- 
votien, and whose reality we ought not to 
doubt, since she is true to the higher ideals 
of Japanese womanhood, but on whose af- 
ter-estate the matter-of-fact mind refuses to 
repose trustfully. It is said that as the de- 
parting ship bore away her much-loved 
husband to the wars, and she stood waving 
her ‘‘hire” or scarf in token of farewell, so 
fixed was her tender gaze that she was trans- 
formed into a statue of stone—became, in 
short, a memorial monument, having for its 
pedestal the tall rock on which she had 
planted her dainty feet. If the beloved one 
was by nature like the average Japanese 
husband, the ‘‘bonny ladye’s” moral hero- 
ism is beyond question; but as tradition is 
silent on that score, we will read together 
the brief translation of another story of ‘A 
Brave Lady” worthy of Mrs. Craik’s pen. 

“About seven hundred years ago lived 
the beautiful Kesa, wife of Minamoto no 
Watari. It chanced that a certain gentle- 
man, a connection of her family, having 
met her accidentally for the first time, was 
so struck with her beauty that he deter- 
mined to win her at any cost from her law- 
ful husband, endeavoring to gaip her moth- 
er’s assistance in his intrigue by intimida- 
tion. Alarmed for her own safety, the 
mother promised, if he would spare her life, 
that she would arrange the desired interview 
with her daughter. After his departure, 
however, she called Kesa to her, told her 
minutely all that had passed, and placing a 
small sword in her hands, said: ‘If I do not 
consent to this brutal* man’s demands, he 
will certainly kill me. Far better is it that 
I die by your hand than by his. Rather 
than bear such afflictions, 1 would, my 
daughter, that you speedily destroy my life.’ 

‘‘Kesa, overwhelmed with anguish, re- 
sponded: ‘It is far more appropriate that 
a child should die for a beloved parent. I 
will arrange this matter rightly. Do not 
be grieved, my mother, I entreat you.’ 

‘“‘When the time appointed for their 
meeting arrived, Kesa, after saluting her 
lover, spoke as follows: ‘While I agree to 
your proposition, I am yet ashamed at heart 
to give allegiance to another, while my 
husband still lives. It would be better first 
to take his life, and I will then obey your 
wishes, To-night I will wash my husband’s 
hair, induce him to enter the bath, and af- 
terwards ply him with wine until he sleeps. 
You must enterthe chamber secretly, and 
slay him whom ‘you find with washen hair 
hanging down in disheveled locks. This 
shall be the sign.’ 

*‘When night came on, the young wife 
plied her husband with draughts of wine 
until he fell into a profound slumber, and 
then carefully washing her hair and allow- 
ing it to fall loosely on her shoulders, she 
donned her husband’s clothing and lay 
down quietly to await her fate. At mid- 
night the assassin crept noiselessly into the 
house, and entering the chamber of the hus- 
band and wife, according to the token 








agreed upon, cut the throat of the one whose 
wet hair was hanging undressed; but when 
he had borne the lifeless body out into the 
moonlight, he discovered that he had slain, 
not the husband, but the loyal wife whom 
he had dared to love. By the sacrifice of 
her own life, the daughter thus exhibited 
the utmost filial piety, the wife the purest 
of womanly devotion. So touched was the 
murderer by this heroic deed, that he re- 
tired from the world, and, shaving his head, 
became a Bonze, afterward known as the 
celebrated Buddhist priest called Takao, 
whose whole life was spent in prayer and 
penance,” 

I recall here another story of woman’s 
regard for what was deemed, in the days 
of feudalism, ‘‘sacred honor.” It is well 
worthy of full translation for the side lights 
which it throws on Japanese life; but space 
forbids, and only the rude outlines can be 
given. The mother of a young knight dis- 
covered, by her womanly intuitions, that 
her son’s filial tenderness stood in the way 
of hisattempting to avenge a wrong done 
to hislord. His heart misgave him when- 
ever he thought that the sacrifice of his own 
life was the inevitable result of such an at- 
tempt, and that she would thus be left un- 
protected and in distress. The mother, on 
her part, felt that higher than filial duty 
rose the sacred obligations of the retainer 
to his master, and determined that her son’s 
honor should be unspotted, even though 
her own life paid the penalty of that knight- 
ly code which enjoined devotion even to the 
death. Once the youth succeeded in tear- 
ing himself away from the mother he so 
fondly loved; but again he returned to his 
home with heart wrung by conflicting emo- 
tions, and she saw that only one thing 
could fix his wavering purpose. That night 
they made a feast, and ate and drank togeth- 
er, talking of many things until the early 
morning hours, when they separated to rest 
after their mutual merry making, at once 
that of reunion and farewell. The morn- 
ing sun awoke the young knight from his 
slumber, and when, alarmed that his moth- 
er did not appear, he sent a serving-maid 
to her chamber, she was found resting in 
eternal sleep, the sharp steel still clinging 
to her aged throat. Clasping the lifeless 
form, he wept aloud in his agony; but the 
passion of grief could not but yield to fer- 
vid admiration, when he read the letter ly- 
ing by the heroic mother’s side, in which 
she set forth the reasons for this sudden 
surrender of her life, already stricken with 
the decay of old age. 

But a suspicion haunts me that the read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL may not find 
as much pleasure in these old world tales as 
one feels, whose note-book is full, and whose 
memory delights to revel in them. When 
I began this letter the lotus was just dawn- 
ing on the fervid vision of July, but now, 
all over the broad moats, open flowers are 
scattered like roseate clouds in asky of em- 
erald. Would that these lotus-blooms 
were the yearly harbingers of coming peace 
and plenty to the nation, even as they are 
now fair symbols of purity! Sakyamuni 
enters Nirvana reclined on a couch spread 
on a wide-rimmed lotus, or, throned on sa- 
cred lotus, looks on ‘‘with calm, eternal 
eyes.”” Golden lotus-flowers light up the 
altars in the ‘‘houses of the idols.” Qui- 
van-on, goddess of sweet compassion, stands 
on a lotus, as if waiting to redress human 
wrongs. Oh, sacred lotus-flower, emblem 
of white purity, where is your power to 
cleanse and renovate? Oh, “thousand- 
handed, eleven-faced goddess of mercy,” 
where are your might and your beneficence 
while day dawns and sun sets so sadly on 
the daughters of Asia, and even on these 
more favored daughters of Dai-Nippon? 

FiorA Best HARRIS. 

Tokio, Japan, August 11, 1881. 





RUSSIAN WOMEN—THEIR EDUCATION AND 
RIGHTS. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—There is scarcely any 
other nationality in Europe, speaking of 
civilized, or, better said, of those which claim 
to be civilized nations, which, if we look be- 
low the surface, is so far behind the Ameri- 
can women as the Russian. The writer of 
the present article, who is himself a Rus- 
sian, has had the pleasure of getting ac- 
quainted with the question of women’s 
rights, which, by its enormous difference 
from what he has seen in his native country 
and what is happening now in this country 
in regard to the female sex, has interested 
him. Every extreme has something pecul- 
iar in its attraction. 

Asa future citizen of this courtry,I do not 
speak for or against a question which seems 
to me to be too serious to speak about after 
a short examination. Having been now 
over five months in this country, and hav- 





ing used my time almost entirely in passing 
through it, in order to get acquainted with 
the different questions of the development 
of the country (for which purpose the firm 
of Macullar, Parker & Co. have been gener- 
ous enough to offer their aid in furnishing 
the means), I have had a chance to go 
through a good portion of the United States, 
paying especial attention to such places as 
Northern Michigan and the Lake Superior 
mining district, where there are already 
about 4000 men and women from the north- 
western part of Russiaand Finland. These 
Finns are all future voters and citizens of 
this country. I think, therefore, that it 
might be of some interest for your readers 
to know what a Russian woman is, and 
how she is trained. 

It is needless to speak about the Russian 
aristocratic woman, as Russia has about one 
hundred million inhabitants, of whom nine- 
ty-five per cent. cannot read and write. Rus- 
sia therefore represents, in the majority, a 
set of common people. Before I begin to 
say something of the Russian women of 
to-day, I would like to say something about 
the Russian women of about 1000 years ago. 

If we look back for the last 1000 years in 
Russia, we see a perfect republican govern- 
ment in the part of Russia which is called 
Novgorod. Our Russian historians say that 
the women in Novgorod enjoyed all their 
freedom, while their sisters in the South 
were kept in a half barbaric state. A wo- 
man in South Russia could never appear in 
the presence of men. She spent her time 
sitting in her room in the midst of her ser- 
vants, and making some fine embroidery, 
which is the same in the house’of the farmer 
and in the palace of the Knjaz. At the 
same time the women of Novgorod took 
Dart in the most important discussions, and 
were alwaysin the company of men. A 
Novgorodian, if he married a woman, pre- 
sented her to his friends, who would take 
at the same time her veil away, saying: 
‘*We want to see a happy woman and not a 
gypsy.” 

If we look to-day, in Russia, on a woman, 
her position, as long as she is kept in bless- 
ed ignorance, is avery bad one. Beginning 
with the peasant’s wife or daughter, who 
very seldom enjoys any education, she does 
the whole work in the fields and keeps the 
whole household up, while the husband is 
either drunk or works hundreds of miles 
away from home for fifteen cents a day. 
This same woman, if she comes to town 
and becomes engaged as female help, comes 
in contact sometimes with a very intelligent 
set of people, and tries sometimes, being 
from twenty to thirty years old, to make up 
her education. She requests some of her 
housemates to teach her to read and write, 
and those uneducated women or girls would 
fill the world with wonder. Such a woman, 
if she gets married, will try to get her chil- 
dren to school, or will work hard for $3.50, 
a month’s wages, to send the money to her 
parents, requesting them at the same time 
to send her brothers to school in the neigh- 
boring little town. 

The women of the better class of the 
Russian population get three kinds of edu- 
cation. First, primary schooling, where a 
girl learns reading, writing, geography and 
arithmetic; second, boarding schools and 
gymnasiums. The boarding school is a pri- 
vate enterprise, but under the inspection of 
a board of education, which has charge of 
the gymnasiums, whore girls of all kinds and 
families begin to learn, from nine to seven- 
teen or eighteen years old; third, high 
schools. Of these there are very few, as there 
is a stupid prejudice against them. 

When a girl has attended a regular board- 
ing school or gymnasium, she gets about the 
same education which is given in the Ameri- 
can public schools; but still in house life 
she is not expected to do any thing else than 
share in the household duties and the edu- 
cation of her children. Women’s labor 
to-day in Russia is only a hope, which can 
be realized in time. To-day it is only a 
question urged by sensible men and women, 
who have the respect of Russian society. 
Our history is full of examples where a wo- 
man has proved herself worthy, and mostly 
in the last Russian-Turkish war, where 
some energetic women did more than could 
be expected. One lady, Mrs. Suzdaltzeff, 
by her personal influence and means, or- 
ganized a hospital, which gave relief to 
many thousands of wounded soldiers. Final- 
ly if any one will take the trouble to read 
the ‘‘Nichilistic Priacess,” by L. Gagneur, 
a translation from the French, published by 
Jansen and McClurg in Chicago, he or she 
would see what women are capable of doing, 
but also at the same time would see that 
there are some situations in which men 
would do better than women. 


A Rossran. 
Boston. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Craw, whose mother was first cousin 
to Sir Walter Scott, has just died at Jed- 
burgh. Very few relatives of Sir Walter 
Scott are alive now. ‘ 

Lapy DurrERrn is getting up theatricals 
to furnish money for anew chapel at the 
British Embassy at Therapia. She is said 
to be a capital amateur actress. 

Miss Mary Emerson, of Helena, is a 
candidate before the Republican convention, 
for the office of county superintendent of 
schools of Johnson County, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Kate Rosprnson, of Fort Madison, 
Iowa, was unanimously nominated for su- 
perintendent of public schools by both the 
Republican and Greenback conventions of 
Lee County. 

Mrs. Harriet BEECHER STOWE attended 
a representation of the play of ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” at Hartford, recently, and 
the next day the orchestra of the company 
gave her a serenade. 

Miss Lizziz Couron, of East Hampton, 
daughter of Rev. A. M. Colton, who spent 
some time in Europe studying music, has 
taken the position of teacher of vocal music 
in Miss Porter’s schvol at Framington, Ct. 

Mrs. CaTHARINE A. T. STEBBINS, 183 
Dearborn street, Chicago, has reprinted on 
a leaflet, and is sending broadcast, the excel- 
lent article of the Springfield Republican on 
the shocking end of Jennie Cramer’s life, as 
a warning to the young and a lesson to par- 
ents. 

Mary E. AuLEn, M. D., has been appoint- 
ed professor of physiology and hygiene, 
and resident physician at Vassar College. 
Dr. Allen is a talented young Philadelphia 
Quakeress, a graduate of the Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, class of 
1876. 

Miss GENNADIOS is a successful sculptor 
in Greece—the first and only Greek ledy 
who has devoted herself to that art. The 
Prime Minister has commissioned her to 
execute a bust of Canning, ‘‘whose memo- 
ries Greece keeps holy,” for the Hellenic 
Chambers. 

Rev. Mary Tomas Cuiarg, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., is a regularly licensed minister 
in the Universalist church, and is the only 
minister of that church in the State who 
has preached every Sabbath during this 
long summer of extreme heat. She has fre- 
quently preached twice in the day, and 
travelled five miles from one appointment 
to the other. 

Mrs. SAMUEL SiaTER, of Pawtucket, 
R. L,, about a century ago, while spinning 
some Sea Island cotton into yarn, conceived 
the idea of making a sewing-thread from it. 


No sound of trumpets has ever been made | 


over this woman’s invention, yet few dis- 
coveries have proved more widely useful; 
for cotton thread has almost superseded 
silk and linen for common sewing. The 
manufacture of sewing-thread from cotton 
was suggested by this New England woman. 

Mrs. Ciara M. BissBex, whose three 
years in the Cambridge Divinity School 
prepared her for her work, has fully estab- 
lished her religious society at Meeting House 
Hill, Dorchester. The Sabbath school num- 
bers between forty and fifty, and her adult 
congregation more. She holds a teacher’s 
institute on Monday evening, and a society 
meeting for the discussion of social and do- 
mestic problems on Wednesday evening, 
and every Saturday afternoon a children’s 
party at her house. 

Mary L. Boorn, editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
has made a special arrangement with the 
South Kensington Museum by which the 
designs from that art school are to be pub- 
lished exclusively in the Bazar—a privilege 
denied the English art journals. Mrs. Ju- 
lian Hawthorne is to do the text. The 
Bazar also publishes designs furnished by 
Mme. Emilie Bach, directness of the Vien- 
na school of art needle-work; Mme. Beeg, 
directress of the Nuremberg school; and 
by the New York Society of Decorative Art. 

Mrs. ZrupHa H, Spooner, under the title 
‘*Poems of the Pilgrims,” has collected in a 
pretty little volume some of the best of the 
odes, hymns and other poems which have 
sung the virtues of the pilgrims, and com- 
memorated their spirit, piety, and devotion 
to liberty. There are thirty-six pieces in 
all. They are well chosen and are quite 
widely representative as to authorship and 
occasion. Photographic views of Plymouth 
Rock and its canopy, and of Pilgrim Hall, 
form appropriate illustrations. The prepa- 
ration of this book has becn made while 
Mrs. Spooner was taking care of an invalid 
husband, and is greatly to her credit. Mrs. 
Spooner is one of the old abolitionists, The 
book is well printed and neatly bound. A. 
Williams & Co., publishers, Boston. 
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FORECASTINGS, 


One tiny, timid shoot, 

Just springing into birth, 

Up from the soil beside my path, 
Up from the cold, dark earth. 


“Tis early, chilly spring, 

And frost may lay it low, 

May leave it stark and withering 

With one remorseless blow, 

Or it may live and grow; 

I wonder what ‘twill be 

If it live till the gay, glad summer time 
And spread its branches free? 


Will it be a red, red rose? 
Will it be a lily fair? 

Or will it be a passion flower 
With a cross for me to wear? 


Father, ‘tis known to thee; 

And let thy will be done, 

Whether it bloom from year to year 
Or fade at set of sun. 


Whether its beauty cheer 

The scenes that rouud me lie 
Whether its sweetness bless my life 
Or sorrow sanctify. 


It is not much to the world; 
It may be the world to me; 
But great and small are in Thy hands; 
The issues all with Thee. 
—East Bridgewater, Mass, 





EVE’S CREATION. 


[These curious verses, dating from the early part 
of this century, were sent to us by Ellen A. Stone. 
We have allowed some archaisms to remain in the 
text.] 

When Adam was created 
He lived in Eden’s shade, 

As Moses has related, 
Before a bride was made. 


Ten thousand times ten thousand 
Of creatures swarmed around, 
Before a Bride was formed, 
Or any mate was found. 


He had no conversation, 

He lived like one alone, 
Until, with admiration, 

He found he'd lost a bone. 


Great was his admiration, 

When ist he saw his bride; 
Great was his elevation 

When he found Her by his side. 


He spoke as in a rapture: 

“TI know from whence you came, 
From my left side extracted, 

And woman is your name!” 


There seems to be a reason 
For man to love his bride, 
A part of his own body, 
And the product of his side. 


The woman was not taken 
From Adam's head, you know, 
he must not be ruler— 
is evidently so. 


Nor the woman was not taken 
From Adam's feet, we see; 

So you must not abuse her, 
The meaning seems to be. 


But the woman she was taken 
From under Adam’s arm; 

So she must be protected 
From injury and harm. 


The woman was extracted 
From near to Adam’s heart, 

By whi-h we are directed 
That we must never part. 


The book that is called the Bible 
Be sure you don’t neglect; 

For to every part of duty 
It will you both direct. 


And now, most noble bridegroom, 
To you I turn aside, 

See you live like a Christian, 
And for your house provide. 


Avoiding all contention 
That leads to care and strife. 
Theee are the solemn duties 
Of both the man and wife. 


& 
7-2 


THE GOD OF THE LIVING. 

BY JOHN ELLEKTON. 

God of the living, in whose eyes 

Unveiled Thy whole creation lies! 

All souls are Thine; we must not say 

That those are dead who pass away; 

From this our world of flesh set free, 

We know them living unto Thee. 


Released from earthly toil and strife, 
With Thee is hidden still their life; 
Thine are their thoughts, their words, their pow- 





ers, 
All Thine, and yet most truly ours; 
For well we know, where’er they be, 
Our dead are living unto Thee. 


Not spilt like water on the ground, 

Not wrapt in dreamless sleep profound, 
Not wandering in unknown despair 
Beyond Thy voice, Thine arm, Thy care; 
Not left to he like fallen tree; 

Not dead, but living unto Thee. 


O Breather into man of breath, 

O Holder of the keys of death, 

O Giver of the life within, 

Save us from death, the death of sin, 
That body, soul, and spirit be 

For ever living unto Thee! 





—— 


The Piece That Was Lost. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





There was promise of a capital hay day,— 
80 Silas Rodgers decided, as he stood in the 
back porch after milking, polishing his face 
with a coarse towel and noting the weather 
signs between therubs. A capital hay day; 
but a ‘‘spell of weather” might be expected 
soon; for did not the almanac say, ‘‘About 
this time look out for storms?” So all 
hands were warned to be in readiness to 
mow the lower intervale in the morning 
and lose no time in getting at it, for the in- 
tervale was swampy after a rain. 





The chores were done, the supper eaten; 
Silas, with his chair tilted against the wall, 
was sleeping the sleep of the just, while his 
good wife pattered about the kitchen, setting 
her sponge, beating up some ‘‘riz griddle 
cakes” for breakfast, grinding the coffee, 
and, in a dozen provident ways, squeezing 
out of the tired day a little help for the 
morrow. Reuben went to the store fora 
new scythe snath; Abner, the hired man, 
hung over the barnyard gate with the be- 
loved pipe that tried the housewife’s soul, 
and pretty Mistress Hetty wrinkled her fore- 
head and pricked her fingers over the new 
dress she was trying to make in the few 
leisure minutes snatched from house work. 
She made a charming picture in the frame 
of the vine-wreathed window, her sleeves 
still rolled above her plump elbows, the 
bright hair drawn back from the rosy face, 
which was turned full tothe lamp as she 
threaded her needle, or paused to flirt some 
poor deluded moth away from the danger- 
ous flame that fascinated him. A charming 
picture, but no one to look at it; for the 
great Norway pine held up a screen of solid 
blackness between the window and the road, 
even if any belated traveler had chanced to 
pass that way, and only Hetty’s white cat 
crept stealthily along the top of the garden 
fence with murderous designs upon an un 
timely brood of chirping birds in the cur- 
rant bushes, Only this—ah, beware, Mis- 
tress Hetty! evil eyes are looking at you; 
eyes from which even a heathen mother 
would cover your face with her hands, and 
breathe a prayer to break the unholy spell 
they might cast upon you—a woman’s eyes 
peering from the thick jungle of lilacs and 
syringas, so near it seems as if Hetty must 
feel them. But Hetty feels nothing, sees 
nothing, but the troublesome dress; and as 
the perplexing ruffles are conquered one by 
one, her heart grows light, the little frown 
smoothes away, and Hetty begins to sing. 
What a sweet voice she has! It reaches the 
tired mother, and lightens her heart too. It 
wakens her father, and then lulls him pleas- 
antly to sleep again. Now Abner hears it 
and draws his hickory shirt-sleeve across 
his eyes; and that watcher in the green 
tangle—who can guess what she thinks or 
feels as she sinks down with her chin upon 
her hands, and her face quite in the dark, 
and listens to the pathetic story of ‘‘The 
Ninety and Nine”? Hetty herself is not 
half conscious of the pathos with which she 
bewails the lost one, 

“Away on the mountains bleak and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care,” 
and goes on through the tender story to the 
final rejoicing when the Shepherd brings 
back his own. She is still humming it fit- 
fully over and over when her mother opens 
the door of the sleeping-room and bids her 
go to bed, and not ruin her eyes with sew- 
ing by lamp light. 

‘Just a minute,” says Hetty; ‘‘as soon as 
I finish this sleeve.” And the minutes glide 
on and on, the sleeve is finished, held up 
and admired, and Mistress Hetty takes off 
her shoes and slips softly up stairs to bed. 
She does not even close the window. What 
shouid come into the house unbidden, save 
the cat and the cool night air? Everything 
is silent. The mother bird broods her little 
ones securely, unconscious of the cruel eyes 
near by, until Reuben comes whistling along 
the road, and, boy-like, stops to shy a stone 
at the tempting white mark on the garden 
fence; the prowler leaps away with long 
bounds over the wet grass, and a tragedy is 
averted with nothing to show for it but 
dirty tracts upon the piece of “factory” 
spread out to bleach. By and by there is a 
little stir in the lilac jungle; a woman comes 
cautiously out of her hiding, and steals 
away to the barn. The cows are lying here 
and there under the long shed, sleeping, 
perhaps, in acow’s uneasy fashion, but with 
acertain air of motherliness and content 
about them. They do not even wonder at 
the late comer as she threads her way among 
them, enters the barn, mounts the scaffold 
already well filled with the sweet new hay, 
and is soon asleep, hearing now and then a 
broken twitter from the restless swallows 
under the eaves, or perchance a faint sweet 
voice singing, with lingering pity in its tone, 

“Sick, and wounded, and ready to die.” 


Who can tell when the summer day be- 
gins? One instanta dusky silence, cool, 
moist, and fragrant, hanging over the hills, 
the next a burst of song from some tree-top, 
caught up from a hundred green coverts, 
swelled and repeated and prolonged ina 
mad chorus that presently settles again into 
silence. Then the slow stir of life, awaken- 
ing, the bustle among the poultry, the low- 
ing of some impatient cow, or the steady 
sound of her companions nipping the short 
juicy grass, the unwilling creak of a rheu- 
matic pump handle, and here and there the 
dull thud of an improvident axe preparing 
the kindlings for the kitchen fire. 

The day was well under way in Silas 
Rodgers’s household before the majority of 
his neighvors had reached this point. ‘The 
cows were milked and turned into the green 
lane to make their own way to the pasture, 
the steady “‘c-r-r-r-r” of the grindstone and 
the ring of steel told that the moments be- 
fore breakfast were being made the most of, 
and even at table there were few words 
spoken, and no useless lingering. But after 
breakfast Silas Rogers took down the 





leather-covered Bible that had been his old 
mother’s daily companion for eighty years, 
and all the family gat reverently down to 
worship. The golden moments might speed 
as they would, but no day in that household 
began without its portion from the Bible. 
It might have been a lingering recollection 
of Hetty’s song, it might have been one of 
those celestial providences which we cell 
chance, which led him to read from the 
gospels the story of the wandering sheep 
and the lost piece of silver. It is doubtful 
if any of them were very deeply touched by 
it. It was a familiar story to the good wife, 
and she could not keep her thoughts from 
straying anxiously to the loaves rising peril- 
ously in the pans, while Hetty glanced at 
the clock and secretly hoped her father had 
not chanced upon a long chapter. The 
reading came abruptly to an end with the 
heavenly rejoicing over one sinner that re- 
penteth, and with an earnest though homely 
prayer the service wasended. Abner and 
Reuben almost stumbled over a woman sit- 
ting absorbed in the door-way. Silas look- 
ed at her but did not stay to question, and 
when they were gone she rose and said ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘Will you give me some breakfast?” 

Mrs. Rogers looked at her. She sawa 
tall and not uncomely woman of about 
thirty, but with something indefinably evil 
about her face. The hard mouth, the bold, 
defiant eyes repelled her, yet seemed as if at 
any instant they might break into scornful 
tears. 

“Who are you?” asked the good wife, 
coming nearer with a pan of bread in her 
hand. Again the face lightened and dark- 
ened, grew hard and then yielding, with the 
sudden declaration: 

‘*I am the piece that was lost.” 

Martha Rogers had not a particle of 
poetry in her nature, but she had the most 
profound reverence for the Scripture, there- 
fore the words both puzzled and shocked 
her. But she was not a woman to refuse 
bread to the hungry, so she placed food 
upon the table and motioned the woman to 
a chair, with a brief, ‘‘Set up and eat.” 

All the time that the woman was eating, 
and she did not hasten, her eyes followed the 
mistress and Hetty, until Martha Rodgers 
grew nervous and sent Hetty to ‘‘bed up the 
chambers.” 

As soon as she was gone the woman turn- 
ed abruptly from her breakfast. 

‘Will you give me work to do?” she de- 
manded rather than asked. 

‘‘Who are you?” asked Mrs. Rodgers 
again, simply to gain time. 

“I thought you knew. I am Moll Pritch- 
ett; they have turned me out of my house; 
burned it over my head,’’ and the eyes grew 
lurid with evil. 

‘*What can you do?’’ asked Mrs. Rodgers 
feebly. 

‘“‘Anything that a woman can do, or a 
man. I can work in the field with the best 
of them; I have done it many a time; but I 
should like to do what—to be like other 
women.” 

“Are you a good woman?” 

The question came straight and strong, 
without any faltering. She had heard of 
this Moll Pritchett, a woman who lived 
alone in an old tumble-down hut below the 
saw mill, and won a meager living by weav- 
ing rag carpets, picking berries for sale, 
and it was suspected in less reputable ways; 
but Martha Rodgers took no stock in idle 
rumors. If she had not divine compassion 
she had something very like divine justice, 
which is altogether a sweeter thing in its 
remembering of our frame than the tender 
mercies of the wicked. 

The woman looked at her curiously. At 
first with a mocking smile, then with a sul- 
len, and at last with a defiant expression. 

‘Is it likely?” she said fiercely. ‘‘A good 
woman! How should I be a good woman? 
I tell you I’m ‘the piece that was lost,’ and 
nobody ever looked for me. If I was a 
good woman do you supposeI should be 
where I be—only twenty-eight years old, 
well and hearty, and every door in the 
world shet in my face? I tell ye the man 
that wrote that story didn’t know women; 
they don’t hunt for a piece that’s lost; they 
just let it go. There’s enough on ’em that 
don’t get lost.” 

Poor MarthaRodgers was sorely perplexed, 
all the more that her way had lain so smooth 
and plain before her that she might have 
walked in it blindfolded. If this wasa lost 
piece of silver it was not she who lost it; 
but what if it were the Master’s, precious to 
his heart, and a careless hand had dropped 
it, and left it to lie in the dust? And what 
if he bade her seek it, and find it for him? 
Should she dare refuse? On this very day, 
when she needed so sorely the help which 
she had looked for in vain, had not this 
woman been sent to her very door, and was 
it not a plain leading of Providence? It is 
a blessed thing for us that we are usually 
driven to act first and theorize afterwards, 
even though the after-thought sometimes 
brings repentance. The bread was ready 
for the oven and the wood-box was empty. 

**You may fetch in some wood,” said 
Martha Rodgers, and the woman promptly 
obeyed, filling the box with one load of her 
sinewy arms, and then stood dumbly wait- 
ing. Hetty came into the kitchen and be- 
gan to clear the table, but her mother took 
the dishes from her hands. 





“Go up stairs and fetch a big apron and 
one of your sweeping caps, and then you 
may get at your sewing and see if you can 
finish up your dress.” 

Away went Hetty, her light heart bound- 
ing with the unexpected release, and her 
mother turned again to the woman, furnish- 
ed her with a coarse towel and sent her to 
the wash-house for a thorough purification. 
Half an hour afterwards, with her hair hid- 
den in the muslin cap, her whole figure en- 
veloped in the clean calico apron, a comely 
woman was silently engaged in household 
tasks, doing her work with such rapid skill 
that the critical housewife drew a sigh of 
relief. 


‘There’s a han’ful of towels and coarse 
clothes left from the ironing; you might 
put the irons on, Mary, and smooth ’em out.” 

The woman turned a startled face upon 
her, and then went quickly for the clothes, 
but something—was it a tear?—rolled down 
the swarthy cheek, and mingled with the 
bright drops she sprinkled over them. 
When had she ever been called Mary? 
When had she heard any name but Moll? 
Not since away among New Hampshire 
hills a pale woman had laid her hand upon 
the tangled curls of her little daughter and 
prayed that from the strange world to 
which she was speeding she might be allow- 
ed to watch over these wayward feet, lest 
they should go astray. Had she watched? 
Did she know? Moll hoped not; it made 
her shudder to think of it. What would 
heaven be worth if she could see and know? 
and yet, what did she hear about joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repented? If 
there was joy it must be that they knew; or 
perhaps only good news was carried there. 

That night Hetty sang again at her sewing 
by the lamp, and from the attic window, 
far above her head, the wanderer leaned 
out into the dark to listen. The little 
chamber was bare of ornament; there was 
not a picture on the cleanly whitewashed 
walls, and the straight curtain was for de- 
cency, not drapery; but it seemed to this 
lost one a very chamber of peace. The 
great Norway pine almost brushed her 
cheek with its resinous plumes, balmy with 
the moist night air, and a bird, hidden 
somewhere among its branches, sent out a 
startled, half-awake cry, and then dropped 
off to sleep again. There was a pale young 
moon low in the western sky, with black 
clouds scudding across it, and the dull, 
steady sound of the river, pouring over the 
great dam in the valley, seemed to come 
nearer and nearer, like the tramp of feet. 
Martha Rodgers went out to the milk room 
and stood for a moment in the door, shad- 
ing the flickering candle in her hand. She 
was only taking a housewifely observation 
upon the gathering storm, but it seemed to 
the wanderer that she might well be the 
woman who had lighted a candle to search 
for the lost piece of silver, and with a dim 
comprehension of love on earth and joy in 
heaven, she tried to pray and fell asleep. 

Silas Rogers listened to the day’s story as 
he sat mending a bit of harness with clumsy 
fingers. He may be forgiven if his thoughts 
sometimes wandered to the hay so fortu- 
nately secured from the storm, or ran over 
the grist to be sent to the mill in the morn- 
ing if it proved a wet day, or speculated 
curiously on the superhuman knowledge 
of almanac men; but, on the whole, he was 
tolerably attentive, and certainly grasped 
the idea that his wife had secured a valua- 
ble and much needed helper. 

‘It seems a risk to run,” said Martha 
anxiously, ‘‘and I don’t know but its pre- 
sumptuous; there's Hetty, and there’s Reu- 
ben—” 

‘‘And there’s the Lord,” said Silas, stop- 
ping to open his knife. 

Yes,” said Martha with a little start, 
‘and I can’t quite get rid of what she said 
about the piece that was lost; though, to 
be sure, the woman that lost it ought to 
hunt it.” 

“‘She never does; folks are always losing 
things for somebody else to find; ‘tain’t 
many of ’em can say, ‘those that thou hast 
given me have I kept,’ right straight along.” 

‘But if you lose your own piece looking 
after other folks’—” 

Silas cut off his waxed end and gave the 
harness an experimental pull before he an- 
swered: 

‘‘Well, there’s risks, as you say, but I’d 
rather take a risk for the Lord than agin 
him.” 

Martha Rodgers took the risk for the Lord, 
and he abundantly justified and rewarded 
her faith. For the piece that was lost be- 
comes ‘‘my piece” to the heart that finds it 
and lays it again in the Master’s hand; and 
locking the story of the wanderer in her 
own breast, it was onlyto the angels that 
she said ‘‘Rejoice with me.” 

And when, years afterward, the woman 
herself said, before the committee of the 
church, ‘‘1 am a woman over whom there 
is great joy in heaven,’’ there were not 
wanting those who thought she was pre- 
sumptuously claiming to be a saint. —Chris- 
tian Union. 
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THAT ONE DOLLAR BILL. 


How it did rain that November night! 
None of your undecided showers, with 
hesitating intervals, as it were, between; 





none of your mild, persistent patterings on 
the roof, but a regular tempest, a wild del- 
uge, a rush of arrowy drops and a thunder 
of opening floods! 

Squire Pratlet heard the rattling up 
against the casements, and drew his snug 
easy chair closer to the fire—a great, open 
mass of glimmering anthracite, and gazed 
with a sort of sleepy, reflective satisfaction 
at the crimson moreen curtains, and a gray 
cat fast asleep on the hearth and the canary 
bird rolled intoa drowsy ball of yellow 
down upon its perch. 

‘This is snug,” quoth the Squire; ‘I’m 
glad I had the leaky spot in the barn fixed 
last week. I don’t object to astormy night 
once in a while when a fellow’s under cov- 
er, and there is nothing particularly to be 
done.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Pratlet answered. She was 
flitting about between the kitchen and sit- 
ting room with a great blue checkered apron 
tied about her waist. ‘I am nearly ready 
tocome in, now. Well, 1 wonder,” sotto 
voce, ‘‘if that wasa knock at the door or 
just a little rush of the wind.” 

She went to the door, nevertheless, and 
a minute or two afterward she went to her 
husband’s chair. 

**Joe, dear, it’s Luke Ruddilove,” she 
said, balf apprehensively. The Squire nev- 
er looked up from his reading. 

‘Tell him he has made a mistake. The 
tavern is on the second corner beyond.”’ 

*‘But he wants to know if you will lend 
him a dollar,” said Mrs. Pratlet. 

*‘Couldn’t you tell him no, without the 
ceremony of coming to me? Is it likely 
that I should lend a dollar, or even a cent, 
to Luke Ruddilove? Why, I’da great deal 
rather throw it among yonder red coals. 
No, of course not.” 

Mrs. Pratlet hesitated. 

‘He looks so pinched and cold and 
wretched, Josiah. He says there is nobody 
in the world to let him have a cent.” 

“All the better for him, if he did but 
know it,” sharply enunciated the old Squire. 
‘If he had come to that half a dozen years 
ago, perhaps he would not have been the 
miserable vagabond he now is.” 

‘*We used to go to school together,” said 
Mrs. Pratlet, gently. ‘‘He was the smart- 
est boy in the class.” 

“That's probable enough,” said the 
Squire, “but it don’t alter the fact. He is 
a poor, drunken wretch now. Send him 
about his business, Mary, and if his time is 
of any consequence, just let him know he 
had better not waste it coming here after 
dollars.” 

And the Squire leaned back in his chair, 
after a positive fashion, as if the whole 
matter was settled. 

Mrs. Pratlet went back to the kitchen, 
where Luke Ruddilove was spreading his 
poor fingers over the blaze of the fire, his 
tattered garments steaming as if he wasa 
pillar of vapor. 

“Then I’ve got to starve like any other 
dog!” said Luke Ruddilove, turning away. 
“But after all, I don’t suppose it makes 
much difference if I shuffle out of this world 
to-day or tomorrow.” 

“Oh, Luke, no difference to your wife?” 

“She'd be better off without me,” he said, 
down-heartedly. 

‘But she ought not to be.” 

‘Ought and is are two different things, 
Mrs. Pratlet. Good night. I ain’t going 
to the tavern, although I'll wager some- 
thing the Squire thought I was.” 

“And isn’t it natural enough that he 
should think so, Luke?” 

“Yes, yes, Mary; I don’t say but what it 
is,’ murmured Luke, in the same dejected 
tone he used during the interview. 

“Stop,” Mrs. Pratlet called to him, as his 
hand Jay on the door latch, in a low voice. 
‘‘Here is a dollar, Luke, Mr. Pratlet gave 
to me for an oilcloth to go in front of the par- 
lor stove; but I will try and make the old 
one last a little longer. And Luke, for the 
sake of your poor wife and little ones at 
home, for the sake of old times, try and do 
better. Won’t you?” 

Luke Ruddilove looked vacantly at the 
new bank bill in his hand, and then at the 
blooming young matron who had placed it 
there. 

“Thank you, Mary. I will. God bless 
you,” he said, and crept out into the storm 
that reigned without. Mrs. Pratlet stood 
looking into the kitchen fire. 

“I dare say I’ve donea foolish thing, but, 
indeed, I could not help it. If he will take 
it home, and not spend it at the tavern, I 
shall not miss my oilcloth.” 

And there was a conscious flush on her 
cheeks as if she had done something wrong 
when she joined her husband in the sitting 
room. 

“Well,” said Squire Pratlet, ‘‘has that 
unfortunate gone at last?” 

“re. 

‘To the Stoke’s tavern, I suppose?” 

“T hope not, Josiah.” 

“I’m afraid it’s past hoping for,” said the 
Squire, shrugging his shoulddrs. But Mrs. 
Pratlet kept her secret in her own heart. 

It was six months afterward that the 
Squire came into the dining room where his 
wife was preserving great red apples into 
jelly. 

“Well, well,” quoth he, ‘‘wonders will 
never cease. The Ruddiloves have gone 
away.” 
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**Where?” 
“TI don’t know—out West somewhere 


with a colony. And they say Luke’s not 
drank a drop of whiskey for six months.” 

“I am glad of that,” replied Mrs, P. 

“It won’t last long,” he suggested, de- 
spairingly. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I haven’t any faith 
in these sudden reforms.” 

Mrs. Pratlet was silent; she thought 
thankfully that, after all, Luke had not 
spent the dollar for liquor. 

* w * * * * 

Six months—six years; the time sped 
along in days and wecks, almost before 
busy Mrs. Pratlet knew that it was gone. 
The Ruddiloves had returned to Sequosset. 
Luke had made his fortune, so the story 
went, far off in Eldorado. 

‘They do say,” said Mrs, Buckingham, 
‘that he has bought that ’ere lot down op- 
posite the court house, and he is going to 
build such a house as never was.” 

‘‘He must have prospered greatly,” ob- 
served Mrs. Pratlet. 

*‘And his wife she wears a silk gown that 
will stand alone with its own richness! I 
can remember when Ruddilove was noth- 
ing but a poor drunken creature.” 

“‘All the more credit to him now,” said 
Mrs. Pratlet, emphatioally. 

‘It is to be wll of stone, with white man- 
tles and inlaid floors; and he has puta lot 
of papers and things under the corner stone, 
like they do in public buildings.” 

‘Well, that is natural enough.” 

‘1 know, yet it seems kind o’ queer that 
he should put a dollar bill in with the other 
things. He must have lots o’ money, to 
throw it away in that manner.” 

Mrs. Pratlet felt her cheeks flush. In- 
voluntarily she glanced toward the Squire. 
But he never looked around. She met Mr. 
Ruddilove that afternoon for the first time 
since his return to Sequosset—Luke him- 
self, save that the demon of intemperance 
had been completely crushed, and his bet- 
ter nature triumphing at last. He looked 
her brightly in the face, and held out his 
hand, saying but the one word: 

“‘Mary.” 

Tremulously she replied: 
see you here again.” 

When Luke had overcome his emotion 
he continued: 

“Do you remember that stormy night 
when you gave me that dollar bill and beg- 
ged me not to go to the tavern?” 

“Yes.” 

“That night was the pivot on which my 
whole destiny turned. You were kind to 
me when all others gave me naught but the 
cold shoulder. You trusted me when all 
other faces were averted. That night I 
took a vow to myself to prove worthy of 
your confidence, and I kept it. 1 treasured 
itup, and Heaven has added mightily to 
my little store. I have put the bill in the 
corner-stone of my new house, for it arose 
alone from the dollar bill. 

“I won't offer to pay you back, for I am 
afraid,’’ he said, smilingly, ‘‘the luck would 
g) from me with it. But I'll tell you what 
I will do; I'll give money and words of 
trust and encouragement to some other poor 
wretches as you gave to me.” 

The next day Mrs. Pratlet received from 
the delivery man at her door a bundle 
which, when she had opened it, revealed to 
her astonished gaze the most beautiful piece 
of oilcloth her eyes had ever beheld. This 
neturally attracted the Squire’s attention; 
aod when Mrs. Pratlet told him all, he only 
replied, with some emotion: 

‘You were right, andI was wrong.”— 
Lawrence Press. 


‘1 am glad to 
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A PROMPT F .THER. 


Several years ago there appeared in the 
London Punch the following bit of wit: 
“Advice to a Young Man about to be Mar- 
tied—Don’t.” It is said that the author, 
Douglas Jerrold, received £5 for his ten 
words of advice, or half a pound a word. 

Costly as it may seem, and we believe it 
the highest price ever paid for ten words, 
the advice would, if heeded, be cheap to 
many & youth of both sexes, even if paid for 
out of their own pockets. It is but utter- 
ing a commonplace to say that not all mar- 
riages are made in heaven, or that many 
who marry in haste repent at leisure. Yet 
these truisms seem to have lost their sense, 
through neglect to heed them. But the in- 
creasing business of divorce courts empha- 
sizes them. 

Foolish young women, when cautioned to 
think long and well, talk lachrymosely 
about puttiag impediments ‘to the mar 
riage of true minds.” They would show 
better sense and much more principle 
should they refuse to marry, even on the 
eve of the wedding, the man whom they 
then larn is unfit to call a pure woman 
“my vife.” There can be no ‘marriage of 
true minds,” when the grave of a woman’s 
happiress yawns beside the altar. 

“Faher, I don’t love —-, and I know 
he is mt the man for me to marry,” said a 
daugher, a day or two before her wedding. 

“It 8 too late now, my daughter, Mat- 
ters hwe gone too far; the wedding must 
take pace.” His decision cost him a life- 
long reret. 

A geitleman in Washington was made of 





sterner stuff, and had, withal, better sense. 
The announcement of the marriage had 
been made. The cards were out, and the 
wedding was expected to be one of the 
“events” of Washinzton society. One week 
before the day, the father learning that the 
young man, though well connected, was an 
unworthy and disreputable character, pub- 
lished a card announcing that ‘“‘in conse- 
quence of recent disclosures” the nuptials 
would not take place, 

A daughter’s happiness should outweigh 
all the suggestions of false pride and social 
timidity. Better was it for hie daughter to 
be stared at as a nine-days’ wonder than to 
stare for life at the skeleton in the house.— 
Youth’s Companion, 





LIVING FOR APPEARANCES. 

Many persons are made miserable by anx- 
iety to appear in better social positions than 
those in which they actually belong. They 
are constantly asking, ‘‘What will Mrs. 
Grundy say?” or living in dread of some 
mysterious ‘‘Mrs. Harris.” An amusing 
illustration of this demoralizing ambition 
to keep up appearances was witnessed in 
Lisbon some yearsago by an American 
family. 

A Portuguese official, whose pay was 
small, lived with his familyin aflat. Wife, 
sister and children were as pretentious as 
poor. They were dirty, but showy. The 
wife would go about the house in old and 
slovenly clothes. But when a fine day in- 
vited to a promenade, she would cover her 
dirty calico dress with an elegant blue satin 
cloak trimmed with ermine, decorate her 
head with ribbons, her hair having been 
dressed by a barber, and walk forth followed 
by the maids hired for the occasion at so 
much an hour. 

Every day, about dinner time, the table 
would be set in the parlor with clean dam- 
ask cloth and napkins, pieces of bread, sil- 
ver forks and spoons and handsome wine 
glasses and goblets. Thus it stood for an 
hour or more, so that visitors might suppose 
that the family were in the habit of dining 
in elegant style. 

But they never did sit down to this table. 
When the hour in which the visitors called 
had passed, all the fine things were removed 
and laid away for the exhibition of to mor- 
row. The family then repaired to the 
kitchen, seating themselves on the floor, 
around a huge earthen pan filled with a 
stew, each one dipped thefein a spvon, and 
thus they dined. 

This family, like many in this country, 
had not discovered that the secret of happi- 
ness is to be content with the little one has. 
—Youth'’s Companion. 

——————2-o— 
“PERFCTLY LOVELY!” 

Even worse than a spirited bit of slang 
with a grain of sense to start it is this 
uviversally used and senseless phrase! It 
is applied to anything and everything. It 
seems to stand instead of ideas, of senti- 
mept, of appreciation, and of common 
sense. 

Go into the rooms of the young ladies in 
our colleges for women, where you expect 
something better, and where something 
better should be heard. But listen! The 
first words that salute you are, ‘‘You are 
‘perfectly lovely’ to come;” and, ‘‘Isn’t the 
day just lovely?” and, ‘‘Look at these ferns 
and bright leaves on the wall. Aren’t they 
‘perfectly lovely’!” 

With these young women, everything 
that isn’t perfectly “horrid” and ‘‘awful,” 
is ‘perfectly lovely,” from a statue of 
Venus to coffee jelly or a sausage, if it suits 
the appetite. 

I took a young girl last spring with me 
from Brooklyn to Central Park. She was 
bright, agreeable, pretty, and animated. 
But her exclusive use of this phrase seemed 
almost intolerable, before we had seen half 
the spring-time glory of that delightful 
place. 

The phrase destroys conversation more 
easily than a series of sickly puns. It is an 
extinguisher of ideas. It certainly must 
eventually enfeeble the minds of those who 
allow it to express for them all they feel. 

Children catch it who cannot speak plain, 
and pronounce a doll or plaything ‘‘perfly 
lubly.” 

Whenever I hear it, I always want to 
exclaim, ‘‘O girls, do stop! Better take up 
the forcible language of your brothers, than 
weaken all you say by this meaningless, 
worn-out sentence.” 

Girls ought to be able to talk well on 
current topics—books, new and old, and all 
that interests their brothers, But do they 
show themselves competent to carry on 
a conversation that will stimulate and re- 
fresh those they meet? Good talkers never 
fail to interest and to charm; but a young 
woman whose ideas are only broad enough 
to be expressed in the words ‘‘awful,” 
“horrid,” and ‘‘perfectly lovely,” will hard- 
ly be classed as one of them.—K. A, 8. 
in Youth’s Companwn. 
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THE BLOOM OF AGE. 


A good woman never grows old. Years 
may pass over her head, but if benevolence 
and virtue dwell in her heart, she is as 
cheerful as when the spring of life first 
opened to her view. When we look upon 
a good woman, we never think of her age; 
she looks as charming as when the rose of 
youth first bloomed upon her cheek. That 





rose has not faded yet; it never will fade. 
In her neighborhood she is the friend and 
benefactor. Who does not respect and love 
the woman who has passed her days in acts 
of kindness and mercy? We repeat, such 
a woman cannot grow olc. She wil! al- 
ways be fresh and buoyant in spirits, and 
active in humble deeds of benevolence. If 
the yourg lady desires to retain the beauty 
and bloom or youth, let her not yield to the 
sway of fashion and folly; let her love 
truth and virtue, and to the close of life she 
will retain those feclings which make life 
appear a garden of sweets—ever fresh and 
ever new.—ASalem Observer. 

















Profitable Patients. 


The most wonderful and marvelous suc- 
cess in cases where persons are sick or wast- 
ing away from a condition of miserableness 
and no one knows what ails them, (profitable 
patients for doctors,) is obtained by the use 
of Hop Bitters. They begin to cure from 
the first dose and keep it up urtil perfect 
health and strength is restored. Whoever 
is afflicted in this way need not suffer, when 
they ean get Hop Bitters.—Cincinnats Star. 





Let the poor sufferers from female com- 
laints take courage and rejoice that a pain- 
ess remedy has been found. We refer to 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
It is prepared at 233 Western avenue, Lynn, 
Mass. Send to Mrs, Pinkham for pamphlets. 





Celery and Chamomile Pills, 


We kiil our rulers when we remove from 
the human system whatever disorganizes 
the nerves. Dr. Benson’s Celery and Cham»- 
mile Pills relieve from subjection to the 
power of headache, sleeplessness and dys- 
pepsia. They contain no opium or hurtful 
drug. 
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By Carl 


SACRED AND SECULAR CHORUSES 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED FOR SINGING 
SOCIETIES AND MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS. 


Chorus associations of all kinds will welcome this 
new compilation of just the music the master who 
makes it likes to use, and uses so successfully, in 
musical meetings. 27 Choruses, 144 octavo pages. 
Price in boards, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 


Mmerrahn. 





The Ideal (75 cents), by Emerson, is the singing 
schgol book for the season. The best of all his 
singing school books, as the Herald of Praise 
($1) is probably of his church music books, and of 
his Song Bells (50 cents) for common schools the 
same may be said. Do not fail also to examine Til 
den’s truly excellent Weleome Chorus ($1) 
which is undoubtedly the best High school song 
book for those who desire a new one. Also kecp in 
mind Light and Life (35 cents) in the front rank 
of Sunday scnool song books, a worthy companion 
of which is the equally good Beacon Light (30 
cents). 

("Any book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So. 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No.5 PARK STREET, . BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have b free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fuifillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 

Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this pte and 
Boarding School | or boys and girls will begin Wednes 
day, Sep . 21, 1881. For catalogue and information 
apply to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 

















NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


BY BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
f. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
i. of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volame of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impres:ion, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “H In,” ete. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her rep- 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
i = doubtless bein great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 
fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views oe wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” “‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on ealient features of Englis life, 

character, and society which have recently ap 
inthe Atlantic Monthly. It isso rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
that it cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00, 


This thoughtful book will recall tne public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate ‘“‘Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is » careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value as athinker. It will be read with 
— and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.”’ ‘Little Classic’ style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the f 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wit. illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short ms and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 


GERALDINE: 
A SOUVENIR OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


A poetical romance and love-rtory of engrossing in- 
terest, told in smooth and flowing verse. 1 vol. 
16mo. Price, $1.25, . 


A new poem, by a well-known poet 
prefers for the it to be anon’ )» is — 
to be published by Messrs. Jams TR Ongood & Co. 


a the name ry “Geraldine: A 
. Lawrence,” and contains a strange story 
ion, and retribution. The ote 
‘orm of this literature, as exem| metrical 
ne | od Walter Scott, my » and 
r. Ho » gives reason to pr a wide circula- 
tion for “Geraldine”’-Boston. Transcript, 


Famous Painters & Paintings, 


By MRS. JULIA A. SHEDD. This volume—revised 
and en »with thirteen fine heliot 
in attractive shape, the size of Mrs. Clement's Art 
Hand-Books, to which itisa useful and valuable 
companion. 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 





Damen’s Ghost. 


Vol, VI. of the Round Robi 3 " 
Prine $100. nm Series. 1 vol, 16mo. 


Lucile, Illustrated. 


An entirely new edition of Owen Meredith's (Lord 
Lytton) famous poem, from new plates, with one 
hundred and sixty new illustrations by the most fa- 
mous American artists. Elegantly and appropriate- 
ly bound, with full gilt edges, mm box. 1 vol. 4 8vo. 

rice in cloth, $6.00 


THE ROUND ROBIN WORKS. 
Homceselle. 


A delightfal romance of life in lowland V: 
before the war, with quaint studies of negro life, as 
contrasted witb the patrician dignity of the ancient 
white families of the James-River country. 


A Nameless Nobleman. 


The Hartford Courant says: ‘The anihor bas pre- 
served for us in it the odors of both the rose of 
vence and the mayflower of New England.” 


A Lesson in Love. 


A story of modern society in New York. The 
Alliance cails it: “The novel of the year.” 


The Georgians, 


A brilliant novel of Southern life and character. 
“We think this k very close upon Hawthorne’s 
best effort... The grand and profound climax of 
the story lingers in the, mind like the story of 
Hester Prynne.”’ 


Patty’s Perversities. 


‘*The new Round-Robin, ‘Patty’s Perversities,’ is 
already attributed to half a cozen peuple, amon 
them Mrs. Julia Schayer, the author of ‘Piger Lily; 
Miss 1 of ‘Earnest Trifler’ fame; Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke, and the daughter of Mrs. A. D, T 
Whitney.”’—Boston Courier. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





THE sTORY 


——OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY—— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, e ° $1.00. 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9%, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It wili be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTASS. By Annie G. 
Hlale..cccccocccceces seceesevoses coesoose eee 1,50 

FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke...,.... 1,25 

HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 





D. Slidell Mackenzie. ......+eceeseceeeess oo. 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Willing......... bits nésasavecneiiteg AMD 


SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy...........seee0.+6 1.00 
MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING, By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness....... Coccecvese evecccece + 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill............ cere ccccceccce 2,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge .... cccerseeees eeceee ©: cccecee ececee 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
WOOO occrvecd cedvvcsccccesvedsvess deceess¥e 1.25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT bOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS! 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





“A Benefactor to the Rising 
Generation.” , 


New England Bird Life. 


Brtne A MANvuAL oF New ENGLAND ORNITHOLOGY. 
Revised and edited from the manuscript of Win- 
fred A. Stearns, member of the Nuttall Ornitholog- 
ical Club, etc. By Dr. Elliott Cones, U. 8. A., 
Member of’ the Academy, etc. Oscines (Singing- 
Birds) 8 vol. Cloth. Lilus rated, $2.50. 

The most compote Cyclopedia of Singing-Birds of 
Nw England. The Editor's name is a guarantee 
that the work is thoroughly and completely p: 

“Studente, whether amateur or expert, wil find 
much of value within these pages, boih for instruc- 
tion and profit.""—Pittebu'g Telegraph. 

“The book is thorough in its character.’"—Boston 


ournal. 

“Its method.and scope are all that could be desired 
in a general scientific treatiee.”,-—Boston Traveller. 

‘* his book is a benefactor to the rising generation 
which they cannot too highly prize.”"—Portland Ar- 
gus. 

A GREAT SUCCESS. 


My Sister Kitty. 


A new novel. By a bright and charming writer. 
16mo, paper, fifty cents. 
We admire the natvete of the book and earnestly 
commend its later love portions. Their tone is alto- 
gether wholesome.—Golden Rule. 


Hand-Book of Wood Engrav- 

ing. 

Practical instruction in the art of Wood Bagreving. 
By William A. Emerson. 18mo, illustrated, $1.00. 
The advent of a host of female engravers from 

Cooper Institute, who successfully compete with the 

other sex in this branch of industry. demonstrates 


that this great and attract ve occupation is speoial 
adapted to women. This book tells t all about it. ad 


IN PRESS. 


Common Sense About Women. 
A series of short chapters. 

1. Physiology. 5. Education. 

2, Temperance. 6. Industry. 

3. Home. 7. Principles of Government. 

4. Society. 8. Suffrage. 

9. Objections to Suffrage. 

By Col. T. W.HIGGINSON. (To be published in No- 

vember.) 


NEARLY READY. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full and letter press illustrations from desi 
by Mrs. L. B. HUMPHREY, engraved by - 
DREW. Smail 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illust sory and 
poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 
ne,” “The breaking waves dashed high,” “Rock of 
ages,” “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 
“Home, sweet home.”’ 


Hannah Jane. 

By DAVID ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nas- 
by.) With fal: page and letter press illustrations 
from original derigns, and printed at tne Universi - 
ty Press on paper made expressly for the purpose. 

yal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 
Nuna, the Bramin Girl, 
THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A HINDU PRINCESS. 


By HARRY W. FRENCH, author of “Castle Foam,” 
“Ego,” “Art and Artiste in Connecticut,” “Gems 
of Genius.” Lilastrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Like A Gentleman. 


An attractive novel by a popular author. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, in. Boston. 
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All communications pny the Woman's ne 


its editorial manacement, 
must be addressed to Editors of the Woman's 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
pagnets department of the ” = be “yrs 
i L, or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


is a sufficient receipt of 


receipt of the 
be ad e change of date printed on 


the first subscription. 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan; 
should be made the first or second week after the 
meney is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
| yay of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE KEPUBLICAN RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions of the Massachusetts Re- 
publican State Convention bearing specially 
on the rights of women, are as follows:— 


The laws for preventing the evil of intemperance 
have been made more stringent, and we will favor 
whatever legislation is necessary to secure their vig- 
orous enforcement. The electiou laws have been re- 
formed in a manrer caclulated to protect more surely 
the rights of every legal voter. Suffrage in regard to 
one of the most important concerns of our people has 
been extended to women, and their request to have 
an equal voice with men in other common interests 
shonid be considered by the Legislature with regard 
to justice and the public welfare and without hostile 
prejudice. 


Immediate and stringent measures should betaken 
to supress the crime of polygamy which, under the 
guise of a precept of a religion, is spreading over the 
southwestern territories and intrenching itself in de- 
fiance of the law of morality, a rank ofience and an 
iucreasing threat. It has been too long tolerated. 
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IMPORTANT TO VOTERS. 





Under the above head, the Lynn Trans- 
cript sets a lesson in equal rights, as 
follows: 

The attention of voters, both male and 
female, is called to the notice of the as- 
sessors, in to-day’s paper. The law in 
regard to women has been_ essentially 
changed for the better, the poll tax being 
reduced to fifty cents, and the time in 
which they may be assessed extended. 
Evening sessions will be held the two last 
days of September, for the benefit of those 
who may have been overlooked in the 
canvass, 

The boys and girls who stop to read the 
notice to ‘‘Men and Women Voters” will 
become accustomed to the sight of the words 
and to the thing itself. The strange thing to 
them, when they are grown, will be the fact 
that there ever was a time when women did 
not vote. The lesson the papers give, as they 
couple the words ‘‘Men and Women Voters,” 
will have been learned, and political distinc- 
tions based on sex will have disappeared. 

L. 8. 
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HONORS FOR GIRL GRADUATES. 





Years ago, when the question was first 
raised in regard to the admission of women 
to colleges, it was loudly proclaimed that if 
this were done “it would lower the standard 
of education,” that ‘‘girls could not keep 
up in study with boys,” that ‘‘the female in- 
tellect was inferior,” and so on to the end 
of a host of puerile objections. But when 
college doors were opened, girls at once 
took a front rank in their classes, and a full 
share of prizes, when the time for prizes 
came. Now the London University honors 
lists, which have just been published, show 
that the young women who were examined 
took front places. The class taking ex- 
amination for mathematical honors had 
three members, one being a girl—and the 
girl beat both her male competitors. The 
first in the English honors list for the pre- 
liminary B. A. examination wasa young 
woman, and in the German honors list two 
of the first class, consisting of only four, 
were also girls, The first in the honors list 
for anatomy in the preliminary bachelor 
of medicine examination was a girl, Miss 
Prideaux, of the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women, who had beaten both her 
Guy’s Hospital rivals. Another girl was 
one of three students placed in the first class 
of the honors list for materia medica and 
pharmaceutical chemistry. 

The repeated proofs of superior scholar- 
ship of women students are among the 
things that will help to free both men and 
women from the old notion that the mascu- 
line mind is superior. Women need the 
lesson it teaches as much as men do. Wo- 
men have always been weighted with the 
idea held by both sexes, and inculcated 
through all the ages, that women are in- 
ferior—made to be subservient and obedient. 

The idea has acted as aconstant force 
against all effort by women. The stimulus 
which just appreciation gives, has been 
wanting in their case. But in spite of it, 
here and there, in all the past, woman has 
now and then brought proofs of superior 
ability. Such acase was always claimed 
as an exception to her sex. But now with 
the possession of larger opportunities that 
have been wrenched from custom, women 
are showing in every department that they 
are no whit inferior to men in ability. The 
superior scholarship which the colleges 





yearly report as attained by women students 

is an added line in the new lesson of hu- 

man equality which the world has yet to 

learn. L. 8. 

THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AND MBS. 
LIVERMORE. 





The newspaper reports of the Republican 
State Convention held in Worcester on 
Wednesday of this week, give sufficient de- 
tails of the speeches and of the nomina- 
tions. But thereis an inside chapter which 
deserves to be recorded. 

It is well known that Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore was chosen as one of the delegates 
to represent the town of Melrose in the Re- 
publican convention. She accordingly went 
to Worcester on Tuesday, the day before the 
convention,in company with Col. Hesseltine, 
another Melrose delegate, H. B. Blackwell 
and Lucy Stone. They made headquarters 
in parlor 37 Bay State House. In the 
course of the evening we found that there 
was an intention on the part of some of the 
State central committee to refuse admis- 
sion to Mrs. Livermore, on the ground that 
one who was not a legal voter could not be 
a delegate. Col, Hesseltine at’once took his 
own and Mrs. Livermore’s credentials to 
Mayor Stott, chairman of the State central 
committee, and by his instruction received 
from the secretary tickets of admission for 
both. Meantime the discussion grew warm 
among the delegates. A large number, and 
as we have reason to believe,’a decided ma- 
jority insisted that any town was compe. 
tent to decide who should represent it at the 
State convention. One gentleman(?) of the 
central committee raised the question wheth- 
er a ‘‘trained monkey” would be admitted 
in case he should be delegated. Meantime 
the little band of Suffragists sat serene in 
their parlor. Mrs. Livermore had her tick- 
et of admission in her pocket, and only the 
echoes of the war of words over her ad- 
mission reached us. 

The following resolution had been pre 
pared to offer to the committee on resolu- 
tions and ask its adoption, or its equivalent, 
in the platform: 


Resolved, That the spirit ef progress and reform in 
the Republican party of Massachusetts now calls for 
the extension of full Municipal Suffrage to the wo- 
men citizens of the Commonwealth, and we heartily 
favor the enaetment by the next Legislature of alaw 
securing this right. 


Mrs, Livermore accordingly sent a note 
to the chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions, Mr. Walter Allen, asking an inter- 
view, which was at once accorded. 

The committee moved to a private parlor 
free from noise and smoke, as a more suitable 
place to receive us. Thither we repaired. 
Mrs. Livermore read our resolution and 
supported it, giving reasons why it seemed 
fit that the committee should incorporate it 
in the platform. Mr. Walter Allen read us 
the form of expression which his commit- 
tee had prepared on the subject, as follows: 


The laws for preventing the evil of intemperauce 
have been made more stringent, and we will favor 
whatever legislation is necessary to secure their vig- 
orous enforcement. The election laws have been 
reformed in a manner calculated to protect more 
surely the rights of every legal voter. Suffrage in 
regard to one of the most important concerns of our 
people has been extended to women, and their re- 
quest to have an equal voice with men in other com- 
mon interests should be considered by the Legisla- 
ture with regard to justice and the public welfare and 
without hostile prejudice. 


Mrs. Livermore expressed the desire that 
the word ‘‘municipal” should be inserted to 
give definiteness to the resolution. We then 
left the committee, who had remained stand- 
ing during the interview. [Was it out of 
respect, or to remind us that they had little 
time for us?] 

Very soon after our return to our parlor, 
Hon. Charles A. Stott, chairman of the Re- 
publican State central committee, called 
and informed Mrs. Livermore that he had 
ordered her ticket to be issued in advance 
of the action of the State central committee, 
who had subsequently decided that she 
should not be admitted to the convention, 
and that the door keepers had been instruct- 
ed not to admit any woman to the body of 
the house, and to keep her out by force if 
necessary. Mr. Stott accordingly advised 
her to take her seat in the gallery until the 
committee on crecentials should decide her 
rights as a delegate. Mrs. Livermore de- 
clined to accept a seat in the gallery, and 
was supported in her claim to the right to 
the floor by Col. Hesseltine, both of them 
insisting that her credentials from Melrose 
entitled her to a seat with the other dele- 
gates. Mr. Stott asked Mrs. Livermore not to 
present her ticket. But she declined to prom- 
ise, and asked him to send her in writing the 
vote of the committee to exclude her, and 
to have it duly signed by the secretary of 
the committee. Mrs. Livermore assured 
Mr. Stott that her exclusion from the con- 
vention would not exclude our Suffrage 
resolution, but that it would surely be offer- 
ed by her colleague, Col. Hesseltine, or 
some other deiegate from the floor, if it did 
not find its place in the platform. 

The next mornirg Mr. Stott and Theodore 
C. Bates called at our parlor and informed 
Mrs. Livermore that the committee had de- 
cided to accept her credentials and admit 
her to her seat as a delegate, with the under- 
standing that we would accept the Suf- 
frage resolution in the platform. Mrs. 
Livermore subsequently toox her seat with 
her delegation without bindrance. 

The small audience of women who look- 
ed on from the gallery, heard the high sound- 





ing words about “equality of rights,” and 
‘protection to all citizens” and wished we 
could insert the real words to express the 
real facts. When the Hon. Mr. Reed ex- 
pressed in fervent phrase the beauty and 
grandeur of ‘‘a government by all the gov- 
erned,” we wanted to ask—Do you mean 
“all the governed” except women. Do you 
mean this State and this country, where a 
majority of all the people, viz., the women, 
have no share in the government? 

When Mr. Reed praised ‘‘a government 
of each and all,” one ached toask him to be 
honest and say the government of each 
man and all men over all women. When 
Mr. Reed said, ‘‘We belong to the party 
that looks ahead” we wondered if it saw 
the “‘shadow of the coming event,” of the 
full citizenship of women, and would be 
wise to accept and aid it. But when he 
said, ‘‘Right is never settled negatively,” 
we agreed with him entirely, and by our 
faith in that fact accept witn equanimity all 
that can intervene between our just claim 
for equal political rights and its final affir- 
mative settlement. L. 8. 
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THE WORCESTER CONVENTION. 





For some time past it has been felt that 
the ‘‘next step” towards Woman Suffrage 
in Massachusetts will be the enactment of a 
law conferring Municipal Suffrage upon 
women. 

In accordance with this view it seemed 
desirable that the matter should be brought 
before the Republican State Convention for 
consideration, either by resolution or other- 
wise. The election of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more as a delegate to the convention by the 
Republicans of Melrose seemed to offer a 
favorable occasion for so doing, and the 
selection of Mr. Walter Allen, a liberal and 
progressive man, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions was justly regarded as 
ensuring for the question a candid and favor- 
able consideration. 

All these favorable circumstances were 
unexpectedly clouded at the last moment 
by the death of the President. It was felt 
by everyone that the occasion was not favor- 
able for an earnest and protracted controver- 
sy in the convention. Not that in itself there 
was anything inconsistent between sorrow 
for a statesman whose career has been one 
of devotion to great principles and thg dis- 
cussion of further steps for the extension of 
liberty and equalrights. But the Suffragists 
had no intention of giving their wily and 
fanatical opponents in the convention, and 
out of it, any occasion for a charge of 
violating the proprieties of the occasion. 
They therefore contented themselves with 
asking and obtaining a hearing from the 
committee on resolutions, (which had been 
selected in advance by the managers) the 
evening before the convention. The com- 
mittee gave Mrs, Livermore and Mrs. Stone 
a brief, but courteous hearing, and assur- 
ance was given them that a favorable refer- 
ence to Woman Suffrage would be made in 
the platform. 

Unfortunately the State central com- 
mittee was largely composed of machine 
politicians, and contained several young 
gentlemen who regard themselves as divine- 
ly commissioned leaders,of mental and mor- 
al qualifications superior to women or to 
average Republican voters. It would never 
do to let a woman appear in the convention. 
At the very hour when the ladies were pre- 
senting their case to the committee on reso- 
lutions, the State central committee was de- 
bating in secret session the exclusion of 
Mrs. Livermore. Only a minority were 
present. Hon. Charles L. Gardner, of Pal- 
mer, A. H. Evans, of Everett, Hon. Francis 
A. Hobart, of Braintree,and E. A. Hall, of 
Greenfield, spoke with earnestness and force 
against the exclusion, as proscriptive, un- 
authorized, and contrary alike to precedent 
and common sense. But they were over- 
ruled. The chairman was instructed to in- 
form Mrs. Livermore that her delegate 
ticket (already issued in exchange for her 
credentials) would not be respected, and 
that the policemen at the door would be in- 
structed to resist her entrance into the hall 
by physical force if necessary. 

Accordingly Mayor Stott, of Lowell, 
called upon Mrs. Livermore after the ad- 
journment of his committee till 10 A. M. next 
morning, and asked her to refrain from pre- 
senting her ticket and to take her seat in 
the gallery pending the action of the com- 
mittee on credentials. Mrs. Livermore de- 
clined to do either, and very properly asked 
that any communication from the com- 
mittee should be made to her in writing, 
signed by the secretary. This was not done, 
but next morning the chairman Hon. C. A. 
Stott, and Theodore OC. Bates called upon 
Mrs. Livermore to ascertain whether, if op. 
position to her taking her seat was with- 
drawn, she intended to precipitate a con- 
troversy on the convention. Mrs. Liver- 
more replied that under the circumstances 
of the death of the President, such was not 
her intention, provided Woman Suffrage 
was favorably mentioned in the platform, 
but that she could not answer for others. 
Nothing more was heard from the com- 
mittee, but word was soon circulated 
through the hotel that the State central com- 
mittee had rescinded its resolution. The 
absurd preamble giving excuses for back- 





ing down, which has. since appeared in the 
newspapers, was kept discreetly private till 
after the convention adjourned. That pre- 
amle 1s as follows: 


In view of the recent death of our beloved Presi- 
dent, James A. Garfield, and the sad circumstanees 
under which our State Convention to-day assembles 
causing a universal desire on the part of this commit- 
tee to have no debate and no discussion of jal sub- 
jects in open convention, and also in considerationof 
the fact that our chairman has upon his personal 
responsibility directed the issuing of a ticket of 
admission to Mrs. More A. Livermore as a delegate 
from the town of Melrose, without approving her 
course or acknowledging her right to act as a delegate 
in the convention and without receding from the 
re expressed by this State Central Committee 

its last session, viz: That no person has any right 
to act as a delegate in the Republican State Conven- 
tion who is not a voter in this State, and legally 
oo, to vote at the polls for the election of those 

tate officers who might by their vote be nominated 
by the convention. 

Voted that the action of this committee at its 
last session, refusing admission to Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore asa delegate, without the concurrence of 
the fuli convention, be rescinded. 

Nobody asked the State central commit- 
tee to approve or disapprove of Mrs. 
Livermore’s appointment. It was none 
of their business. This preamble and reso- 
lution left the matter where it properly 
belonged, viz: with the committee on cre- 
dentials. Mrs. Livermore took her seat as 
a delegate prima facie. The committee on 
credentials, whose duty it was to decide 
disputed questions, did not share the nar- 
row views of the State committee, and 
unanimously reported Mrs. Livermore as a 
delegate. Thus a second precedent has 
been established in favor of the right of 
& woman citizen of Massachusetts (not a 
‘‘minor,” or an ‘‘alien,” or a ‘‘trained mon- 
key,’’) to represent Republican voters when 
delegated to do so. 

The abrupt change of front by the State 
committee was due partly to the firm atti- 
tude of Mrs. Livermore and her friends and 
partly to a very general expression of sur- 
prise and indignation by the delegates 
as they arrived next morning. At least 
ten recognized party leaders assured the 
writer that if the committee on credentials 
attempted to dispute the right of Mrs. 
Livermore they would speak and vote in 
her behalf. The Suffragists would have 
welcomed the contest and felt assured of 
an easy victory. 

Our special thanks are due to the report- 
ers present the night before the convention, 
who chivalrously championed the cause of 
Mrs. Livermore. The action of the State 
committee was taken at 10 P. M. Tuesday 
evening. We€nesday morning the daily 
papers of Worcester, Springfield and Bos- 
ton brought prompt censure and remons- 
trance. We doubt whether a similar at 
tempt will ever again be made to gag re- 
publican voters in their choice of delegutes, 

H. B. B. 
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COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of the 20th 
contains the following editorial: 
MRS, LIVERMORE AT WORCESTER. 


The election of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
as a delegate to the Republican convention 
in Worcester tomorrow is not without pre- 
cedent. In 1870 the same lady was elected 
a delegate from Melrose, and in the same 
convention Mrs. Lucy Stone sat as a dele- 
gate from West Brookfield. The only 
journal notice taken of the matter was in 
the report of the committee on credentials, 
which specified that two of the delegates 
who presented credentials in proper form 
were women. The convention took no 
action upon the report with special refer- 
ence to these cases, and it is improbable 
that any objection will be made tomorrow 
to Mrs. Livermore’s participation in the 
convention. 

Mrs. Livermore represents in her own 
person two causes which numbers of wo- 
men have much at heart. One of these is 
temperance. She is president of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, which 
pumbers in this State alone 12,000 wo- 
men. ‘The name of the —y sufficiently 
indicates its purposes, and it is impossible 
not to respect the aims it has in view. Per- 
haps it is not so generally known that this 
organization, which has a host of sympa- 
thizers whose names are not on its rolls, has 
become a hopeful ally in the work of the 
Woman Suffrage Association. Both these 
associations are laboring now with no little 
vigor, although each pursues its independent 
course, to secure an extension of Suffrage 
to women in all municipal matters, as it is 
now possessed by a portion of the women 
of England, who vote, we believe, for all 
elected officers, except members of Parlia- 
ment. 

The women who are enlisted in the tem- 
perance cause desire to vote in municipal 
affairs for obvious reasons. They expect to 
be uble by this means to exercise a direct 
and potential influence in securing the elec- 
tion of officials who will enforce the laws 
on the subject of selling liquor, and so to 
protect those dear to them, and upon whom 
they depend, from a temptation to drink. 
With some of these women this doubtless 
is the controlling motive. If it were not 
for this they would be content to leave the 
exercise of the Suffrage to men. Others 
have, besides, a deep irterest in the charac- 
ter of the schools and in the measures of 
poor relief, and desire a voice in saying 
what these shall be and in the conduct of 
them. 

It is indisputable that women have not 
availed themselves to the extent tat was 
expected of the opportunity of voting for 
members of the school committee, given to 
them by law two or three yearsago. The 
opponents of Woman Suffrage have found, 
or think they have found in this fact con- 
firmation of their — that the number 
of women who really desire to vote is verv 
small, not sufficiently large to justify a 
change in the laws for their satisfaction. 
The friends of Woman Suffrage, on the 





other hand, say that the m ness of the 
showing they have made at the ballot-box 
is owing to the fact that the privilege given 
is so small and is surrounded with so many 
difficulties. They may go to the ballot-box 
to be sure, but when they get there they are 

practically restricted to voting for one of 
two men, or setsof men, who have been 
placed in nomination at caucuses to which 

they were not invited, and with regard to 
whose nomination they were not consulted. 

They are also obliged to make special per- 

sonal request to be assessed every year in 
order to save their right, whereas men are 

assessed without special application on 

their part. It is argued, therefore, that if 

women were given a vote in all municipal 

matters and assessed from year to year, as 
men are, a far larger proportion of them 

would avail themselves of the right. 

Of course, Mrs. Livermore’s friends have 
elected her with a purpose, and it is quite 
certain that she will be received as a dele- 
gate, and will be cheerfully accorded all the 
privileges of a delegate; She goes to the 
convention as a Republican, of course, and 
if she has purposes to accomplish through 
that organization she is entitled to endeavor 
to accomplish them in all legitimate ways. 


The Boston Daily Traveller of the 19th 
said :— 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has been elected 
by the Republicans of Melrose as a delegate 
to the State convention to be held at Wor- 
cester on Wednesday. This is not the first 
time she has been elected to such a position. 
She was sent a delegate by the same constit- 
uency in 1870, and Mrs. Lucy Stone Black- 
well was at the same time a delegate from 
West Brookfield. The committee on cre- 
dentials were quite ready to admit them as 
delegates, saying nothing asto their sex, but 
they insisted upon being admitted, if at all, 
as women, and the report submitted to the 
convention giving the whole number of del- 
egates, stated that two of them were of that 
sex. The report was accepted, and since 
this precedent there is not likely to be any 
objection in any quarter to the reception of 
women as delegates on the same terms and 
in the same language as those of the other 
sex, The particular purpose for which these 
women attended the convention was to se- 
cure the adoption of a plank in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Such a resolution was re- 
ported by the committee on the platform, of 
which Senator Hoar was chairman, but it 
was opposed by some of the gentlemen of 
the convention, and defeated by a small ma- 
jority in opposition. The women regarded 
& prominent member of the convention as 
responsible for this defeat, and it is suspect- 
ed that their opposition has had an influence 
against him whenever, since that time, he 
has been named for public office. We un- 
derstand that Mrs. Livermore will go to 
Worcester this year as a Republican, but it 
is probable that she may exercise an influ- 
ence in favor of reforms in which she is 
specially interested. 1t is possible that other 
women who sympathize with her may bein 
the convention, though we do not hear that 
any have been elected as delegates. 


The Springfield Hepublican said: 


It is a very good thing for the Melrose 
Republicans to choose Mrs. Livermore a 
delegate to the Republican State conven- 
tion. We trust she will be placed on the 
commitee on resolutions, 


The Traveller of the 21st makes the fol- 
lowing good suggestions: 
LIVE ISSUES. 


If the platform Committee of the Republi- 
can State Convention wish to do something 
else than formulate platitudes and give 
currency to declarations that mean nothin 
and are intended to mean nothing, it vill 
have no difficulty in finding live questions 
for its consideration. Two such questions 
are quite likely to be forced upon them. 
There is a pretty strong feeling in the pub- 
lic mind in favor of the admissioa of 
women to the right to practice at the bar in 
this State on the same terms as persons 
of the other sex. The marked success that 
has been achieved by women lawyers in 
other States, and the distinction which 
women have won in other professions, have 
influenced the public mind in favor of tLe 
grauting of this right, and the convention 
will be wise if it gives upon this question 
clear-cut and decisive resolution. Akin tc 
this is another question on which there may 
be, though there ought not to be, greater 
difference of opinion,—the question of 
woman suffrage in municipal affairs. This 
is certain to be one of the more important 
questions before the next legislature, and it 
is likely largely to icfluence the nominations 
for that body. It will be asked for by the 
women of the State with an unanimity and 
numbers such as has never been seen ia the 
advocacy of any other question. Thegrant- 
ing of the privilege of voting in school mat- 
ters is a concessicn that women have rights 
in connection with the administration of 
public affairs not previously granted, but it 
is really a privilege of very little importance 
tothem. They will now urge that they 
have a greater interest in municipal than in 
school affairs, and they wili urge that claim 
with a persistency that will take no denial, 
and a power that will compel assent to 
their demands at an early day. The conven- 
tion, if governed by that foresight which has 
heretofore given the Republican party its 
hold upon the affection and confidence 
of the public, will give this the considera- 
tion its great importance demands, and do- 
ing that, there can be no doubt what its at- 
titude will be. Endorsing this demand of 
the women of Massachusetts the Republican 
party will bring to the enthusiastic support 
of its ticket influences that will greatl 
swell its majority this year, and give it 
a renewed strength as a preparafon for 
future contests. 


The Worcester Spy of the 2ist imt. said: 


At the oomaing session of the conmittee 
the principal subject discussed was the ad- 
mission of women to the conventioi. This 
was brought before the body by the «tion of 
the Republicans of Melrose, who ebcted as 
their delegates Mrs. Mary A. Livernore and 
Col. Hesseltine. The latter presetted the 
credentials, made out in regular forn, at the 
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office of the secretary a afternoon, 
and it was decided then, the credentials 
being regular, that Mrs. Livermore was enti- 
tled to a ticket of admission, which was ac- 
cordingly issued. The matter was, how- 
ever, brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee last evening, and provoked a pretty 
lively discussion. Those who favored the 
admission of the ay as a delegate took the 
ground that the Melrose Republicans were 
the proper persons to decide who was 
to represent them, and that, as they had 
elected Mrs. Livermore, it was not in the 
committee’s province to do otherwise than 
admit her as a regular delegate with full del- 
egate privileges. They also cited precedents 
for this action, calling the attention of the 
committee to the fact that in 1870 Mrs. Liver- 
more was admitted as a regular delegate 
from the town she is now chosen to repre- 
sent, and that Lucy Stone represented her 
native town of West Brookfield, each of 
these ladies being conceded and enjoying the 
same rights as the other delegates. The op- 
ponents of the admission of Mrs. Livermore 
maintained that she was not a voter, not a 
member of the Republican party, and not a 
citizen, and that her admission would be 
opening the gates to those who were not in 
sympathy with the party and its principles 
to assist in making the nominations and pro- 
mulgating the principles of the ey. 
Finally it was voted to request Mrs. Liver- 
more to return her delegate ticket, a request 
with which she is not very likely to comply, 
and in case of her refusal, to instruct the 
officers on duty not to admit her when she 

resents her ticket. The friends of Mrs. 
4ivermore were in consultation with Mr. 
Blackwell, who is present as an alternate 
delegate, after the committee meeting, and 
decided to carry the matter into the conven- 


_tion to-day, claiming that the whole conven- 


tion isthe proper judge of the qualifications 
of its members. The matter will ney 
be introduced by Mrs. Livermore’s col- 
league, Col. Hesseltine, and if it provokes 
as much discussion as it did in the commit- 
tee last night there will be some life to the 
convention which has not been anticipated. 

The appointments to-day will all be made 
by acclamation, as no opposition to the pres- 
entincumbents is apparent, and the only 
business which is expected to create a ripple 
of excitement is the admission or rejection 
of Mrs. Livermore asa delegate, and the 
uestion of Woman’s Rights in the plat- 
orm, 


The Springfield Republican of the 21st 
gives the following on the admission of Mrs. 
Livermore as a delegate duly accredited 
from the republicans of Melrose: 


Chairman Scott and Secretary Haskell of 
the state committee, acting according to 
precedent, granted a ticket to Mrs. Liver- 
more this afternoon. This evening the full 
committee have been sitting in judgment 
upon the action of their officers. ‘lhe mat- 
ter was discussed for hours, and it was 
finally voted to instruct the policemen at 
the door of Mechanics hall to-morrow to re- 
fuse this woman admittance on her regular- 
ly granted ticket.—She is to be informed of 
this vote beforehand and the committee- 
men hope that Mrs. Livermore will not 
make ‘‘a scene.”” The leonine Dr. Black- 
well says that he hopes and expects that 
she will present herself and demand admit- 
tance. Mrs. Livermore’s case will reach 
the convention in any case. Her creden- 
tials will be acted npon by the committee 
on credentials, snd when they report to the 
convention the music will begin. 

The discussion of the subject by the state 
committee this evening was warm and at 
times exciting. Lawyer Gardner of Palmer 
made a te | gr for fair-play and sensi- 
ble action. e argued that the proper 
fhing was to admit this delegate, who came 

ully indorsed by a republican constituency 
and then let the convention settle the matter. 
It was shown that in 1870 both Mrs, Liver- 
more and Lucy Stone participated in the 
party couvention as delegates. Mr. Gard- 
ner was supported by F. A. Hobart of 
Braintree and Editor Hall of Greenfield, 
and the vote stood 13 to4. T. C. Bates of 
North Brookfield, H. Cabot Lodge of 
Nahant and young Mr. Hoar of Concord 
led the 13 against Mrs. Livermore’s admis- 
sion. Their ground is that the state com- 
mittee has no power to admit as delegates 
those who cannot vote for the candidates 
they help select. Why cannot aliens be 
sent here, as well as women, they ask. Mr. 
Hoar thought there would be as much sense 
in sending a trained monkey from Melrose 
asa cultivated woman. Mr Lodge was also 
anxious that the policemen should debar 
this woman from the intellectual counsels 
of his sex. 


On the attempt of the State central com- 
mittee to exclude Mrs. Livermore from the 
convention the Traveller says :— 


The right of the Republicans of Melrose 
to be represented in the State convention at 
Worcester by the delegate of their own 
choice, ought not to be dispnted, especially 
when that delegate is a person of the abili- 
ty, character and influence of Mrs. Mary A. 

ivermore. The State committee has voted 
to exclude her; we trust that the convention 
will overrule this action and give her the 
seat to which she was elected. 

Referring to the discourteous language 
of Mr. Samuel Hoar in the committee the 
same paper remarks :—- 

That young gentleman from Concord 
may have oceasion to regret the ‘‘trained 
monkey” speech made by him at Worces- 
ter last evening, if he seeks to remain in 
public life. Most assuredly such ‘‘compar- 
isons are odious,” 

The Worcester Hvening Gazette of the 21st, 
commenting on the action of the State com- 
mittee, well suid: 

The Republican State committee made a 
mistake both as a matter of right and wrong, 
and as a matter of policy, in voting not to 
admit Mrs. Livermore as a delegate from 
Melrose, but as they promptly rescinded 
their action, it cannot fairly be scored 
against them. a 

We think, on the contrary, that it wil? be 
Scored against them. They will be held re- 





sponsible for an attempt to usurp the rights 
of Republican voters, which, if persisted 
in, would have met with prompt and signal 
rebuke: 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Go to the assessors this week. 

Now for the Legislature! . 

Are ‘‘trained monkeys ’ eompetent to vote 
for schoo] committee? 


There are 5230 pupils in the St. Louis 
kindergartens. 


The payment of fifty cents poll tax be- 
fore October 1 will make you a voter for 
school committee. 


Mr. J. A. Vanhorn, of the Perkins Insti- 
tution, has constructed a map of both hem- 
ispheres for the instruction of the blind. 








The house of ex-President Hayes, at 
Fremont, Ohio, stands in the centre of 
a plot of thirty acres, and looks like an old 
manor. 


The first passport to Europe ever be- 
stowed on a colored man by the United 
States was given to Robert Purvis, of 
Philadelphia. 


Twenty-nine thousand women are holders 
of U. 8. bonds, to the amount of about 
$90,000,000, which gives an average of 
more than three thousand dollars to each 
woman. 


A newspaper correspondent, while travel- 
ling toward Eagle Pass, on the Rio Grande, 
found a woman ina frontier hut, a few 
miles from the border, reading ‘‘Middle- 
march” with interest. 


Mrs. Livermore would have vastly im- 
proved the cold mechanical tone of the 
State Convention,last Wedensday, by a few 
words of earnest pathos, but it was not on 
the programme. 


A friend in New Jersey encloses us a dol- 


lar, ‘with which to pay the fifty cent poll 
tax for any two women who, rather than 


ask the head of the family for fifty cents 
will otherwise deprive themselves of the 
privilege.” 

Colonel T. W. Higginson has a book in 
the press of Lee & Shepard, entitled ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense About Women.” A part of the 
matter is new and a part has been selected 
from his published articles on the subject. 


The art school of Smith College, at 
Northampton, is this year to be associated 
with that at Yale, the teachers and profes- 
sors of the latter school going to Northamp- 
ton every week to give instruction. The 
new art building of Smith College will not 
be completed till next summer. 


Wesleyan University opened last week, 
and seventy-five or eighty have applied for 
admission, either now or in the spring. Of 
this unusually large number a few enter ad- 
vanced classes. Several of the applicants 
are women, and accommodations for them 
during study hours have been provided. 


The school authorities of Portland, Ore- 
gon, have shown uncommon wisdom in de- 
manding experienced teachers for the !ow- 
est grade of their primary departments and 
in paying these teachers reasonable salaries 
—the same amount given for the work of 
the third grade, in the grammar schools, 


The board of education in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., 18 said to be composed, in a large de- 
gree, of active ward politicians. Peculation 
and flying thieves are reported. The facts 
show that the stealings could not have been 
accomplished by one thief, or even two ac- 
complices. Is the Brooklyn school board 
a nest of thieves? 


The question of admitting colored chil- 
dren to the public schools of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been settled in the affirmative. 
Several of the colored pupils have decided 
to study German. A few white parents have 
taken their children out of school because 
of the admiasion of colored pupils, but gen- 
eral opinion condemns this proceeding. 


Brother Knowiden, a Utah Mormon, has 
seven wives conveniently located in as 
many towns, so that by a little calculation 
his lodgings cost him nothing as he travels 
about the Territory. The women are forced 
to support themselves, and as one of them 
nearly starved to death recently, Knowiden 
was mobbed when he came to see her. 


At the unveiling of the Galveston monu- 
ment to the nine men who fell at San 
Jacinto, a few weeks since, a poem by Mrs. 
Mollie Moore Davis was read. Mrs. Davis 
is a slight, pale woman, with large melan- 
choly blue eyes and delicate features. She 
is married to a gentleman who is one of the 
editorial staff of the New Orleans Times, 


The Government of Liberia has given 
two hundred acres of land for tre founda- 
tion of a seminary for the education of 
young girls. Miss Margaretta Scott has 
gone to Liberia to begin the work. She 
carries with her $5000 for a commence- 
ment and a charter from the State of Mary- 
land, also an annual endowment of $5000. 


Some quaiat old wall paper has recently 
been taken from a room in the Standard 
House, at Westbrook. When the paper 
was being put on by the present occupant’s 





grandmother in 1812, the British forces 
came up the Sound and the booming guns 
made the old lady put out the light and 
postpone the job till the next season.— Yar 
mouth Register. 

Hon. Ebenezer B. Lynde, of West Brook 
field, being unable to attend the State Con- 
vention, forwarded his credentials to Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, with authority to act as his 
alternate, but they were received too late to 
enable her to apply for her ticket of admis- 
sion. 

Dinner in France is a great event. It is 
not a mere feeding operation. It is a 
domestic symposium, in which head and 
heart take precedence of the stomach. The 
interest and value of the meal depend more 
on the social than on the culinary element. 
Old Izaak Walton’s dictum, that the com- 
pany makes the feast, and not the food, 
is of special significance in France. 


St Louis business men are signing a 
petition asking for licensed gambling- 
houses. Chicago, by act of Mayor Har- 
rison, already has them. New Orleans has 
just begun to issue licenses to houses of 
ill-fame; gambling-houses and lotteries are 
already licensed in New Orleans. Is it not 
time that women should be legally em- 
powered to vote? 


The gossips have made a little romance 
for Blanche Howard, who wrote a clever 
trifle called “One Summer.” It is said she 
earned with it the money for a wedding 
trip to Europe, but her lover was so mad 
at her for putting their little story before 
the public that he jilted her. She had the 
European trip, nevertheless, and has just 
got home. 


Mrs. Harriet M. Duncsn, an old lady who 
died in Cincinnati last week, at eighty-four, 
bridged with her life the entire growth of 
the city, and danced with Lafayette on his 
visit to the thriving frontier settlement half 
a century ago. There must be a good many 
people still alive who enjoyed that privil- 
ege. Lafayette was given a ball in every 
city he visited, and, old as he was, danced 
untiringly. 

Dr. William Bentley, of Salem. Mass., 
records in his diary, under date of February 
16, 1802, that ‘‘an inhabitant of Salem, and 
descendant of the Skerry family, assured 
me it was a tradition in the family that her 
great grandmother, the first of the family 
that came to Salem from Yarmouth, always 
swept her hearth and set a pail of water 
upon it before she went to bed, for the 
fairies. This may be easily believed.” 


“The Irish, whose charm is perplexing- 
ness, do not suffer that quality to deterio- 
rate in America. They submit tothe church, 
but rebel against secular government. They 
submit to ecclesiastical authority abjectly, 
and resist the nobler authority of reason 
foolishly. Having been so long oppressed 
and deceived, they suspect nobody so much 
as those who try to serve them.’’—John 
Jacob Holyoake. 


In the debate now going on in the North 
Amerwan Review between Ingersoll and 
Black, Ingersoll has so far decidedly the 
best of it. Judge Black’s rejoinder is 
a mere tissue of vituperation. In the name 
of Christianity, he justifies slavery, tol- 
erates polygamy, and denies the historical 
facts of religious persecution. Evidently 
Judge Black is incompetent to do justice to 
his side of the discussion. . 


At a house where tramps often came for 
breakfast or supper, it was decided that each 
should be required to do some work, pulling 
up grass in the sidewalk, cutting grass, saw- 
ing wood, or doing any of the minor things 
that always need to be done about a small 
place. At once a change was perceptible, 
few tramps came, and of those who called 
there was seldom one unwilling to work for 
ameal. The unworthy knew the houseand 
avoided it. 


A few weeks ago Peguannock Bridge, on 
the New York & Greenwood Lake R. R., 
was destroyed by fire. The fire was dis- 
covered by Lizzie McLaine, sixteen years 
old, who ran a long distance to the nearest 
teiegraph office to give warning, and thus 
prevented an accident, as it was nearly time 
for a passenger train to come along. In 
consequence of her exertion and the 
nervous strain, the girl was prostrated for 
several days, and she has not yet recovered. 
She is poor and destitute. 

An area of two thousand square miles or- 
more in Michigan, about one-quarter of the 
area of Massachusetts, a few days ago 
sprinkled with villages and farms, is now a 
black and smoking waste. At least fifteen 
hundred families, six or seven thousand 
persons, are homeless and destitute, many 
of them seriously injured and disabled for 
the time, if not permanently, by the scorch- 
ing heat and other dangers and hardships to 
which they have been exposed, and in 
which not less than one thousand persons 
of their friends and kindred perished. 


I dislike the American serf economy, 
which separates occasionally man and wife; 
but I more dislike the English serf economy, 
which prevents men from being able to 
have wives at all. I dislike the slavery 
which obliged women to carry their chil- 
drea over frozen rivers; but I more dislike 
the slavery which makes them throw their 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
cheicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns. 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal m quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard, They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00, 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to anye 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John &%& James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 

















No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to ahy person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and inspected before being 
me 17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, 10c 


for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... $1 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 7 
Weighing 314 0z., over % yard long,.. 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26in. long, for. 4 
Weighing 24 0z.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ains. We shall sell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
fi such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5¢.; cost 


PARIS HATR 





a 


+3. less 
than cost. he largest size crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
—_ Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


75ec. 
MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 









i cial 
—_ of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 
We warrant to sell the best and —y 4 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 


STORE 











426 Washington St., corner Summer, a BOSTON 
BOSTON: « ° Bina. 506 Washington Street. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORE: 


04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. |f¥ 





No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


For over forty years before the public, theee instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 











children into wells. I would willingly hin- 
der the selling of girls on the Gold Coast; 
but, primarily, if I might, I would hinder 
the selling of them in Mayfair.—John 
Ruskin. 

The registrar of the University of Dur- 
ham, England, intimates, that the Senate 
have decided to open to women students 
two scholarships, one classical and the oth- 
er mathematical, to be competed for during 
the first two years of residence. While ac- 
knowledging with pleasure this step in ad- 
vance, it can hardly be of practical advan- 
tage until the entrance scholarships are 
also opened. Without these, women of limit- 
ed means cannot enter at Durham; while 
those who do not need such aid will certain- 
ly, for the present at any rate, find greater 
attractions at Cambridge. 


None of the telegrams concerning his son s 
illness sent along the coast to General But- 
ler reached him, and his first intimation of 
his loss was when, on coming to anchor in 
front of his sea-side house, he saw the flag 
at half-mast. It is said to have been an im- 
posing scene at the funeral services, with 
the General struggling with his emotions, 
by his side his only remaining son, Paul, 
who has a singularly fine and noble head 
and face, his daughter Blanche, who still 
retains her gracious beauty, and the lovely 
young woman to whom the lost son was be- 
trothed, while above them the mother look- 
ed down upon the beautiful face of her boy 
from the wonderful portrait painted by 
Ames some years ago, 


The assessors of Westfield, Mass., are to 
be in session the last Monday of this month 
to listen to complaints of dissatisfied tax- 
payers and also to register as voters all wo- 
men properly qualified, applying for the 
partial right of franchise now allowed them 
in town elections. By the act passed by 
the last Legislature women may vote by 
paying fifty cents poll-tax in addition to the 
tax on their estates. This reduction of 
$1.50 from the figures of the past two years 
will doubtless increase the number of wo- 
men who register and in due season exer- 
cise their right of balloting for members of 
the school committee. 


The faculty of the University of Pennsy)- 
vania have been discussing the question of 
making the institution available for the ed- 
ucation of young women. Provost Pepper 
is reported to have stated that co-education 
cannot be considered, as there is no more 
class room atthe present or prospective 
command of the university than is needed 
for the accomodation of the male students. 
It would be interesting to know if the pro- 
vost would refuse an addition of fifty ora 
hundred young men to his freshman class 
on the ground that there was not room for 
them. Philadelphians are proverbially gen- 





erous; can they not add to the accomoda 
tions of their university and take from it 
the reproach of ‘‘old-fogyism?”—W. Y. Tri- 
bune. 


Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter notes the 
fact ‘‘in the list of banks the following 
named ladies hold positions as bank officers: 
Mrs. M. C. Williams is president of the 
State National Bank, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; Miss Jennie Coombs is cashier of 
Bown & Coombs’s Bank, Middleville, Mich- 
igan; Miss Sarah F. Dick holds the same 
office in the First National Bank of Hunt- 
ington, Indiana; and Miss’ Annie M. 
King signs as cashier of the banking house 
of Springer & Noyes, at White Cloud, Kan- 
sas; Mrs. M. H. Cowden carries on & 
banking business in her own name at For- 
est Hill, California.” 


The following extract from a Boston den- 
tist’s advertisement just a hundred years 
ago (October 8, 1781), shows that people 
were already asking themselves why the 
teeth. were so perishable in America: 
‘Many people blame the climate, etc., for 
the loss of Teeth,—But it is too often the 
case, as I've observed in the course of my 
practice on the Continent, that but few peo; 
ple take care of their Teeth till they become 
defective. The Europeans are remarkable 
(particularly the French) for their good and 
beautiful Teeth, owing to their own care, 
and knowledge of the art.” 

Italian needlewomen of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were renowned espec- 
ially for their skill in what is known as ap- 
pliqué work. Very much of this was done 
in convents. Two fabrics were selected, as, 
for example, velvet and silk, and the same 
pattern, usually a conventional one, was 
traced upon each, and then carefully cut 
out. The two were then carefully laid upon 
each other, and the edges concealed by use of 
a fine cord or silk, or worked over in button- 
hole stitch. This style of work was very 
beautiful, the selection and arranging of 
colors giving the effect of deep relief upon 
lighter ground. ;, 

The origin of one of Leigh Hunt’s most 
charming stanzas is not generally known. 
Lord John Russell, meeting the poet during 
a stroll inthe gardens of Holland House, 
told him that the Queen had granted Carlyle 
a pension of $200 a year. His lordship 
commissioned Hunt to acquaint the philoso- 
pher with the good news. Mrs. Carlyle re- 
ceived Hunt at Cheyne row, and was so de- 
lighted that she threw her arms around his 
neck and kissed him. On the next day she 

received the following delicious lines: 

“Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 

Time, you thief, who love to e. 

Sweets into See, put in! 
I’m ead, 


Say I'm % 
that and wealth have missed mz, 
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“BRICKS WITHOUT STBAW.”—No. 3. 


No wonder people talk about ‘‘outgrow- 
ing Christianity,”-.when its professed ex- 
pounders attempt to keep them in its swad- 

bands. Christianity cannot be out- 
grown. Itis long as eternity, wide as the 
world, high as heaven, and vivified by the 
blessed spirits of infinite love and perfect 
liberty. Because its advocates and ex- 
pounders eighteen hundred years ago failed 
to partake of it to the full, shall we to-day 
be charged with “‘resisting the order of God” 
if we climb up and drink from the fountain 
head, instead of slacking our thirst with prej- 
udice-polluted rills? 

Too many of the clergy of to-day are fol- 
lowing the footsteps of those in the city 
which Jesus beheld and wept over. ‘‘They 
teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men” and “have made the word of God of 
none effect, through their traditions.” That 
city was destroyed. Let these take heed. 

Who that remembers the lesson which 
was necessary to purge Peter from his in- 
tense Judaism that he might be fit for work 
in his day, can believe that he was wise and 
far-sighted enough to give infallible instruc- 
tion for this age of the world? I would 
that our preachers might go up on the house 
top to sleep anc stay there—till a sheet ‘s 
let down to them ora vision of some sort 
opens their eyes to their error. 

Look a little at the logical consequences 

of this ‘“‘unreserved subordination” theory. 
Suppose a wife has conscientious scruples 
about attending parties, balls, theatres, 
about wearing expensive clothing or useless 
ornaments, and her husband’s wishes are 
contrary to hers in the matter. Suppose 
the father would send their child for strong 
drink to madden him to fury that he may 
wreak on their defenceless heads. Shall 
the wife submit cheerfully and unprotest- 
ingly to‘thesethings? Ah, ‘‘Christian Min- 
ister,” be careful how you answer this. Re- 
member, you have told us ‘‘as her legisla- 
tor she receives her laws from him, as her 
lord she receives commands from him, as her 
guide she follows him.” If you admit that 
the wife may decide between right and 
wrong in any case, if she may say ‘‘Reason, 
revelation and common sense tell me that 
this, or this, is wrong, and in this I will not 
obey him,” your ‘‘nnreserved subordina- 
tion” theory is demolished. If there isa 
higher law for the wife than her husband's 
will, she hasthe right at any time to appeal 
from his decision. And what right has he 
to give a decision for her unless she asks 
him? He ‘‘may be able to advise if not to 
dictate,” however. Since both are respon- 
sible to the same law, both should decide 
for themselves and neither for the other; or 
would you ask us to believe that whena 
woman marries, her obligations to God are 
annulled? Shall she forswear reason and 
conscience? ‘i'‘hat isthe inevitable logic of 
your position. Are you willing to accept 
it? But the Christian Minister says, ‘I 
told you that it need not surely be necessary 
to observe that the superiority which the 
scriptures give to the man over the woman 
is not that of the master over the slave.” (I 
think he must have felt such an assurance 
to be nécessary after reading over what he 
had written). .. . ‘‘God has not required 
from the woman the submission of a slave, 
but a reasonable and advantageous submis- 
sion.” 

The Southern slave-holder and Northern 
apologist said that slavery itself was 
‘reasonable and advantageous” and that the 
negroes were better off in slavery than they 
would be if made free. 

Please compare some of the exhortations 
to wives with the definitions of slave, etc., 
and see how well they harmonize. You 
would never suspect that they were not 
meant to apply tothe same class of persons, 
unless some affectionate and solicitous 
friend should inform you. 

‘Slave; a person who is held in bondage 
to another; one who is wholly subject to the 
will of another.” ‘Slavery; the condition 
of a slave; the state of entire subjection to 
the will of another.” 

“Bondage; the state of being bound or 
under restraint.” 

‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands.” 

‘*As the church is subject to Christ so let 
the wives be to their own husbands in every 
thing.” 

“This model of subjection, unreserved - 
subordination, and reverential deference, is 
a woman in the ties ot wedlock to make her 
exemplar.” 

“Submit, for in this virtue is concentrated 
all the good qualities of a wife.” 

an any person of candor and intelligence 

e this comparison, and remembering 
all that has been quoted from that little 
book in the fore part of this article—which 
is @xact even to the italics—and say that 
under such conditions wives are not slaves? 
To be sure the husband is admonished to 
exercise great kindness, but so are other 
masters. 

Perhaps you say that even if it be servi- 
tude it is voluntary; women choose it, go 
into it with their eyes open. That is not 
true. They go into it usually with no real- 
ization that they are going into slavery, 
and alas! some of them remain in igno- 
rance of it till little children rivet the bonds. 





I think no better cure for divorce could he 
found than to give to every girl who seri- 
ously contemplates marriage a copy of 
“Christian Minister’s Affectionate Advice.” 
If she can read that through and then marry 
a master, she deserves to be a slave, and 
probably would not be seriously troubled 
thereat. 

It may seem that I have been a long time 
in arriving at the real subject, but I could 
not well be briefer. The point I wish to 
make is this: Itis folly, and worse than 
folly, to counsel mothers to do certain 
things and at the same time sanction doc- 
trines that make slaves of wives; seeing 
these two offices are usually and properly 
combined in one person. In reply to this 
proposition I heard a learned doctor say, 
apparently with pride and satisfaction, 
“Women rule the world. They are the 
power behind the throne.” 

He was answered, ‘‘If they are the power 
they ought to be on the throne, for you 
know well that ‘power behind the throne’ 
means intrigue and deception.” Usually 
she who will stoop to exercise power be- 
hind the throne is too unscrupulous to do 
it beneficently. 

There is something suspicious about the 
fact (if fact it be) that woman is kept be- 
hind because of her inferiority, and yet 
rules the world. Do younot detect an odor 
of uncleanness—yea, even rottenness—com- 
ing from under our social fabric, if this be 
so? Theoretically we have found wives to 
be slaves; if practically they are masters, we 
are in a bad way. It is a grave error to al- 
low facts and theories to disagree, whether 
in religion, science, government, or what 
you please. But !et us look for straw for 
the brick-making of mothers with a practi- 
cal light, and see if that will disclose any 
more than the theoretical. 

Who are our physicians—those who 
should teach us the laws of life and health? 

Who leave our streets so filthy that they 
breed pestilence? 

Who plan our houses and build so many 
of them without regard to convenience, de- 
cent location, drainage, or ventilation? 

Who vote the school appropriations that 
shut up one teacher with sixty scholars 
when fifteen are all she can properly attend 
to? 

Who are the trustees and superintendents? 

Who legislate to license a drinking saloon 
at every street corner, and two or three be- 
tween, so that our little sons and daughters 
become accustomed to the sight of reeling 
drunkards as soon as they leave their cradles? 

Who come home day after day foul with 
the odor of tobacco till the child’s taste for 
purity and wholesomeness is sadly vitiated, 
if not altogether destroyed? 

Who fill our newspapers with revolting 
accounts of crime, and put glaring capitals 
at their hexd? 

Who arrange our penal institutions so 
that many who enter them comparatively 
innocent graduate experts in crime? 

Who construct financial systems which 
make grinding poverty the lot of the work- 
ing man and his family? 

Who carries the family purse?—thus, vir- 
tually, deciding the quality and quantity of 
the food, fuel, clothing, light and literature 
with which the family is supplied? 

Who degrades the noble offices of wife 
and mother in her own and her children’s 
estimation, by doling out a few dollars at a 
time to her whom neither he nor her Creator 
has been afraid to entrust with the larger 
and harder share of the sacred responsibili- 
ty of caring for the children and home? 
(Not long ago I heard a lady whum I do not 
consider her husband’s inferior, discussing 
the relative importance of the work of men 
apd women and her son not yet ten years 
old said: “I know your work isn't as im- 
portant as Papa’s, else he wouldn’t get so 
much more money forit than you du.” I 
knew there had always been a tight grip on 
the purse strings when the wife approached, 
and this father, who is amost exemplary 
business man, and prides himself on doing 
as he would be done by, laughed approving- 
ly at the estimate his young hopeful put on 
the work of caring for the future citizens 
of our noble Republic and inhabitants of 
the world to come.) 

Who giory over the wholesale slayers of 
men, and crown them with a nation’s high- 
est honor asa reward for their military 
prowess? 

In short, who fix all the conditions in 
church, State, school, and, if the wife sub- 
mits as dutifully as she is taught to, in the 
home also, and sneer at a woman if she 
manifests a desire to have a voice in their 
arrangement? 

Answer these questions and then say if 
mothers are not set toa harder task than 
making “bricks without straw” when they 
are required to bring up healthy, intelligent, 
temperate, pure, virtuous, noble, generous, 
kind and peaceable children, begotten by 
such fathersand surrounded by such con- 
ditions. 

Sirs, we beseech you to look this matter 
in the face. If these magnificent responsi- 
bilities belong exclusively to us—mothers— 
you should render us most industrious as- 
sistance, most obedient service, and the 
broadest and best opportunities possible, 
that we may fulfill them sacredly. You 





must not restrain, and dwarf, and hinder, 
and vex us as you do now. 

If they belong to you—fathers—leave off 
this cruel, cowardly shirking. Take 
them up yourselves and no longer thrust 
them on shoulders made weak by crouching. 

But if, as I believe, they are ours together 
—fathers and mothers—let us help each 
other up to strength and virtue, and neither 
put the other down. 

In any case forbear to exhort us to make 
perfect men and women of such material 
and with such implements as are furnished 
us. Cease to lash us to our task, or else 
give us straw. C, B, WarreHeEap. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 





The Cleveland Herald of Aug. 22, thus 
expresses what many feel: 

“The Matthew Vassar who founded the 
college which bears his name, was the uncle 
of the Matthew Vassar who died the other 
day. The nephew has always been the 
trustee and treasurer of the institution, but 
was known to be opposed to the advanced 
ideas regarding woman’s work in the world, 
adopted and practically taught there. 
Hence we are not surprised that by his will 
he leaves $50,000 to the scholarship and 
educational funds of the college, and $80, 
000 for the endowment of two professor- 
ships, one of languages, the other of 
natural sciences, but hampers the latter leg- 
acy with the provision that the fund isto re- 
vert to the city of Poughkeepsie, if a woman 
be placed in the chair of either of them. 

‘It is a misfortune for any educational 
institution to be burdened with the name of 
its founder. It at once becomes his tomb- 
stone—monument, if you like the term bet- 
ter—and other people are chary of burying 
their money beneath it. Where a Johns 
Hopkins can endow such an institution with 
almost unlimited resources, this may make 
but little difference, but in such a case as that 
of Vassar College, where the original gift 
is mainly in the ground and buildings, with 
an insufficient endowment for professorships 
and scholarships, the name becomes a most 
potent factor against further aslditions. 
Asa Packer was well aware of this, and 
when he founded his institution with mag- 
nificent gifts, he sternly resisted the sugges- 
tions of admirers and flatterers, insisting 
that its name should be the Lehigh rather 
than the Packer University. 

“Tt was to have been expected that the 
Vassars would have continued the work 
begun by the elder Matthew Vassar in the 
same liberal spirit which characterized 
him. The college has far outgrown his ex- 
pectations in its usefulness, its scope and 
its high character as one of the foremost in- 
stitutions of learning in the United States. 
It has earned for itself a reputation in other 
lands, and its certificate of graduation passes 
everywhere unchallenged as a title to high 
standing among the workers of the world 
in the realm ofintellectand culture. It has 
taken an advanced position in defence of 
woman’s right and ability to contest with 
men for the most advanced places in all 
fields of human learning and research, and 
the only drawback to its usefulness has 
been the fact that, as we said, it was a monu- 
ment to Vassar, which others were slow to 
augment and build into towering propor- 
tions. 

“That the rich nephews of its founder 
would add toit as a family monument was 
to be expected, but it isa disapointment to 
know that the present bequest for professor- 
ships is clogged with unworthy conditions. 
The college is poor and its managers may 
feel constrained to swallow the unpalatable 
dose, but its amount will not coat the nau- 
seous pili with sugar. If it could afford 
to do so, it would doubtless spurn the gift 
with its obnoxious conditions. 

*‘A college where Maria Mitchell holds a 
professorship of astronomy, with a world- 
wide reputation not less merited than that 
of Caroline Herschel, ought to reject an en- 
dowment that is coupled with the insinua- 
tion that among its. graduates there could 
be no scientist like Mrs. Somerville; no lin- 
guist like Madame Pfeiffer. 

**But theelder Vassar has made the in- 
stitution his monument with meagre endow- 
ment. Appeals to the public fail to bring ac- 
cessions to its limited funds. The narrow 
prejudices of the younger Matthew Vassar 
degrade the aims and the reputation of the 
institution. Still the bait of eighty thou- 
sand dollars is tempting, and the probability 
is that the college will accept this testator’'s 
terms, and degrade its own glorious work 
for the advancement of the women in Ameri- 
ca, We wish the trustees would rise to the 
occasion and reject the legacy with its in- 
sulting conditions, and though this is expect- 
ing a great deal, we believe that it would be 
best:for the institution in the end. The 
name is nothing, after all, and the fact that 
the institution had spurned the bequest 
coupled with its degrading conditions would 
so elevate it in the eyes of intelligent Ameri- 
can people that the amount renounced would 
be made up to it fourfold. One Vassar has 
sought to offset the gratitude due to a more 
worthy bearer of the name. Let the trus- 
tees of the college stand by their colors: and 
the great American public, which recognizes 
the value of the work done at Poughkeepsie, 
will step in and more than make good what 





may be tempurarily lost by the independence 
which asserts the claim of the college to rec- 
ognize the fullest development of intellect 
in the women of America.” 

Sa eae 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM SARATOGA. 


Eprror JourNAL:—Ruskin says that no 
two persons ever read the same book or look 
at the same picture; and perhaps no two per- 
sons see the same Saratoga. At all events 
your correspondent of last week has not 
seen with my eyes. She says: ‘The class 
of people frequenting Saratoga becomes 
more and more ordinary every year; sensi- 
ble people seem to shun it. Unrest seems 
to pervade the atmosphere to a degree 
which makes it impossible for the most stu- 
dious to accomplish any reading.” 

Your correspondent must have looked out 
from one of the great hotels upon Broad- 
way. She could not have seen the quiet 
shady streets running in every direction, 
and the inviting piazzas from a hundred 
cottages. It is one thing to see Saratoga 
from Morrissey'’s Club House, the race 
course and the hotel ball rooms, but anoth- 
er to see it from Dr. Hamilton’s and Dr. 
Strong’s, Temple Grove, and the many oth- 
er delightful houses thrown open to those 
who visit this most renowned watering 
place of the world, because it is health- 
giving and restful. There are many gamb- 
lers and horse jockies who come here every 
year, but more clergymen. Philip Schaff, 
Drs. Cuyler, Magoon, Talmadge, Cookman, 
Cheever, Deems and countless others have 
been here this season. There may be from 
one to two hundred women ‘‘gorgeously 
arrayed in silks and jewelry” found upon 
the grand stand at the race course every 
pleasant morning, but there are at the same 
hour, daily, many thousand ladies in cool 
muslins and soft white cashmeres quietly 
resting, reading or conversing. There may 
be a dozen gambling mothers who send 
their sons of ten and eleven years of age 
to carry money back and forth from the 
pools, but there are many hundreds who 
find proper amusement for their children 
during the week and send them to Sunday 
school on Sunday. There are hops almost 
nightly, but for every person upon the 
dancing floor there are ten thousand who 
are not. There have been two or three en- 
tertainments at Congress Hall called ‘‘The 
Children’s Carnival,” but the children did 
not dance more than an hour anda half, and 
were in bed atan hour not intemperately 
late. There were two garden parties at the 
Grand Union Hotel, where the great elms 
spread their branches over the spacious 
flag-draped platform; five hundred Chinese 
lanterns were hanging from the trees; the 
fountains splashed and sparkled in the sun- 
shine, and several hundred children in 
bright dresses danced from four to six 
o'clock in the afternoon. They might have 
played tag, perhaps, but for a change, a 
few times in the year, they might have 
enjoyed dancing more. The naughty little 
girl who said to another, ‘‘My dress cost 
more than yours,” would have been the 
same silly creature at a Sunday school pic- 
nic. 

In short, you may see Saratoga from any 
point of view you choose. You may 
wear the most elegant costumes which Paris 
and New York modistes may devise, or 
you may wear the most simple cambric and 
muslins. You may obtain board at private 
houses ut five, six and seven dollars a week, 
or you may pay ten dollars a day for your 
private table at one of the large hotels; you 
may get your amusement at the races or go 
to Miss Smiley’s Bible class; you may go to 
the hops or the daily prayer meeting; you 
may go tothe gambling house or one of 
the great conventions always in session. 
There is amusement for all, culture for all, 
and thirty distinct kinds of medicinal wa- 
ters from which choice of drinks may be 
made. Long live Saratoga! 

ANNA RANDALL-DIEL. 

Saratoga, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1881. 








REV. MISS OLIVER AND HER WORK. 

Our sister, the pastor of Willoughby- 
avenue, M. E. church, Brooklyn, does not 
seem to favor pastoral vacations, at least so 
far as her own practice is concerned, She 
is now in her third year at this arduous 
charge, and has not taken one Sabbath va. 
cation up to this time. Moreover, she says 
she has never been in better health in her 
life than at present. How does this tally 
with ‘‘woman’s physical incapacity for the 
pastorate’? Nevertheless we think it the 
part of wisdom in everybody to take, if pos- 
sible, a goodly slice of solid rest and change 
at intervals. Most women, entering fields 
hitherto held sacred to men, work much 
harder and endure more than their broth- 
ers do in the same position. 

As the pastor declined to accept the vaca- 
tion voted her by the official board, they 
held a special meeting and passed resolu- 
tions requesting her to repeat, during sum- 
mer, a number of her sermons on scriptural 
holiness, and also several discourses to 
young men and women. In the pretty 
little summer circular of invitation, it is 
stated that the object of these sermons is not 
merely to teach a doctrine, but to lead into 
an experience, to effect the sanctification of 
every believer worshipping in the church. 





As the church was open all summer, and is 
cool and roomy, with a seating capacity for 
one thousand, and all pews free, people 
whose churches and Sunday schools were 
closed for the summer were invited to wor- 
ship here. 

Among the novel features of the services 
we notice a temperance meeting on the 
fourth Monday evening of each month, a 
pastor’s box for questions and answers, and 
a ‘‘little sermon” to the children every Sun- 
day morning. In the very suggestive course 
of sermons mentioued, we notice eight 
morning subjects on the higher life. for 
the evenings, three to young men, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Lessons from the life of James A. 
Garfield,” ‘‘Strength,” ‘‘The Building of a 
Home;” and three to: young women, on 
‘Lessons from the Life of Lucy Webb 
Hayes,” ‘Deborah; or each Woman the 
Judge of her own Life-work.”’ 

We cannot forbear to quote the closing 
words of the sermon on Mrs. Hayes, “I 
cannot say to young women to-night, as I 
said to young men a week since, ‘Every door 
is open to you; all motives combine tostim- 
ulate you to excel.’ I would to God I could. 
I stand here to tell you that you are tram- 
melled on every side. If you take oxe step 
out of the beaten path that men have mark- 
ed out for you—and, mind you, God and 
yourselves are the only ones responsible for 
your life-work—if you bring your alabaster 
box of costliest service to the great Master 
himself, there will be throngs to point at 
you the finger of indignant scorn. But 
what of it? I call you to ahigher heroism 
than is possible to any man to-day. It is 
nothing for a man to succeed, every door is 
open to him, every voice urges him on, all 
combine to help him. The woman who 
wins the battle of to-day, wins against fear- 
ful odds, but she wins a more glorious vic- 
tory than is possible to any man, and opens 
the way to others. ‘Let her alone; why 
trouble ye her; she hath done what she 
could.” 

The church buildings have been under. 
going repairs, in the shape of weather- 
boarding, painting, etc., so that nothing 
more will be necessary till the paint wears 
out. The whole cost is estimated at $1500, 
which amount has been all raised ina few 
weeks, with the exception of a small sum. 
The money has not been given by strangers, 
but by people who know just what kind of 
work the church is doing. 

The evening congregations through the 
summer have ranged from six to eight hun- 
dred, while the morning services have had 
the usual attendance. After some necessary 
legal work, in reference to the deeds of the 
property, pastor and people will open in 
good earnest upon the task of clearing the 
church of debt. 

A personal observer says, ‘‘The church 
is in a beautiful spiritual condition, I never 
knew one more so; united, earnest, search- 
ing their hearts and lives—beautiful by 
their likeness to Christ.—Mary Griffith in 
Zion’s Herald. 


—--- eo —____. 


UNCLE JOX SPEAKS. 

‘How foolish,” said Uncle Joe as he cante 
home to dinner and found Aunt Fanny cry- 
ing over the slang paper of Tattleville. 
There was a burlesque article in it upon 
the Woman Suffrage convention, and her 
name was mentioned in it when she had 
not been there at all. On the contrary, she 
had been at home all day caring for the 
children of a sick friend. Even the editor of 
the Slang could but have granted that to be 
proper feminine work. 

“So you see, Fanny, how little truth there 
could have been in the whole article, from 
their dragging your namein. How welll 
remember,” he added in sympathetic tones, 
as he stood beside her, ‘‘the first article of 
this character I read about myself. I was 
younger then than I am now, and have 
learned two pointsin such experience in 
the intervening years. First, that any one 
who patronizes a paper which blackmails is 
not worthy of a true explanation of what 
they read. Second, that these sheets have 
a place in social economy by culling out for 
one, friends worth keeping, and they set the 
turncoats distinctly apart by drawing a vis- 
ible line. Nothing is lost; even bad is turn- 
ed to good account by the Infinite Father.” 

As he said these words the good man 
raised his hands in benediction over the 
evening meal. As he closed the blessing he 
looked at his wife, whose face was now ra- 
diant with love. Thus we sbed a tear over 
the world’s abuse, but some responding 
heart wipes it away, and we smile. 

‘I know of so many intelligent women 
that would like to attend these meetings, 
but fear newspaper ridicule,” said Aunt 
Fanny as she handed Uncle the cup of fra- 
grant tea. ‘‘It is too bad they cannot do as 
th2y please.” 

“Let them persist in any thing that is 
good,” said Uncle, ‘‘and the public will 
soon become accustomed to such independ- 
ence. Every innovation upon old methods, 
no matter how good, is always questiozed 
at first.” 

‘‘We are cowards,” said Aunt Fannie. 

‘And so are men,” said Uncle Joe. 

‘What do you think, Puss?” he asked of 
his niece Katie who had sat demurely 
thinking through the conversation. 
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“Why, Aunt Fanny is always telling us 
that criticism is good forevery one. ‘That is 
why she values her friend Mrs. Higgins so 
highly, because if she has a fault Mrs. H. 
is sure to come and tell her of it. Let us 
cultivate the acquaihtance of the editor of 
the Slang,” said little Katie, with cbildish 
reasoning. 

Aunt Fanny laughed, then gravely added: 
‘If the editor would only stick to the truth, 
I would thank him for any satire, even at 
my expense.” Then she added, with true 
satisfaction, ‘How some of these newspa- 
pers would enjoy having notes of the differ- 
ent feminine clubs organized all through 
the States by the most intelligent and re- 
spectable ladies, but excluding reporters 
for fear of misrepresentations.” 

Uncle Joe went to his work; and Katie 
took up the unfinished slipper for him, 
wisely thinking of the future, while she 
plied her needle. Bera. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

oe 
VIVISECTION DEFENDED. 


The International Medical Congress, 
which excluded women physicians, natur- 
ally endorsed the barbarous and useless 
crime of vivisection. Huxley came to its 
defence, and Professor Virchow’s address 
covers the same ground, That part of it 
which seems to have caused the most ex- 
citement among English journalists is the 
defence of vivisection for scientific purposes, 
and the statement that ‘‘killing is more than 
torturing.” The Zimes says the true ques- 
tion is not so much whether mankind be in 
the abstract entitled to submit cats and dogs 
and rabbits to vivisection, as whether the 
human sentiment of self-respect and sympa- 
thy with pain.and suffering have sanctioned 
or will sanction it. It admits, however, 
that where philosophers like Mr. Darwin 
and Dr. Virchow pronounce the practices 
essential to the advance of medical science, 
nations will hardly bo induced to abandon 
them. After Professor Huxley’s lecture the 
following resolution, supported by the phy- 
siological section, was read, received with 
Joud cheers, and declared carried without a 
single dissentient: ‘That this Congress 
records its conviction that experiments 
upon living animals have proved of the ut- 
most service to medicine and are indispen- 
sable for its further progress; that, accord- 
ingly, while strongly deprecating the inflic- 
tion of unnecessary pain, it is of opinion 
that, alike in the interest of man and of ani- 
mals, it is not desirable to restrict compe- 
tent persons in the performance of such ex- 
periments,” 

————__--—_ eo -— 
DANTE’S DREAM AT THE DEATH OF 
BEATRICE. 





Probably the most important, and certain- 
ly the lurgest, of Mr. Rossetti’s pictures, 
that called ‘‘Dante’s Dream,” is now for 
the first publicly shown, being included in 
the Liverpool Exhibition. This noble gal- 
lery picture, the only one by the artist which 
is munumental in size, has been thus de- 
scribed by the painter: ‘‘It embodies Dan- 
te’s dream on the day of the death of Bea- 
trice, in which, with many portents and 
omens, he is led by love himself to the bed- 
side of the dead lady, and sees other ladies 
covering her with a red veil as she lies in 
death. The scene isa chamber of dreams, 
where Beatrice is lying on a couch recessed 
in the wall asif just fallen back in death. 
The winged and glowing figure of Love 
(the pilgrim Love of the ‘Vita Nuova,’ 
wearing the scallopshell on his shoulder) 
leads by the hand Dante, who walks, un- 
conscious but absorbed, as ifinsleep. Love 
carries his arrow pointed at the dreamer’s 
heart, and with the figurative apple blossom 
too early plucked. Love bends over Bea- 
trice and kisses her, as her lover had never 
done. Two dream ladies hold the pail full 
of may-bloom suspended for an instant be- 
fore it covers her face forever.” The pathos 
of this fine picture lies, of course, in the 
consummate sadness and* grave, mournful 
cbaracter of the design, the dignified tender- 
ness of the ladies’ faces as they look on the 
life-parting of those who had been lovers of 
the heart and mind; the stately grace of 
their attitudes, and the sober, glowing, and 
wonderfully rich coloring of their broad, 
almost statuesque draperies, are among the 
most striking qualities of this superb paint- 
ing. In no technical respect has it higher 
merits than in its style, that rarest of all 
qualities in English art. The originality 
and power of the work affect the visitor ex- 
actly as a first-class specimen of an old mas- 
ter of high [degree affects him. In saying 
this we bear very high testimony indeed to 
the picture’s merits. In one respect this ex- 
hibition is almost unique, no other paint- 
ing of equal pretensions by Mr. Rossetti has 
before been shown in a public gallery.— 
London Atheneum. 
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HOW Tv DISPOSE OF WOMEN. 


The London Truth says: ‘‘ The best use 
to which a woman can be put is to be made 
the honest wife of some good man and the 
judicious mother of healthy children.” 

This is said, no doubt, after mature de- 
liberation of some masculine mind concern- 
ing the vexed question of how to dispose of 
the troublesome half of humanity. 

Ah, certainly, Mr, 7ruth; unquestionably 





the best use, under the circumstances. But 
softly, if you please! Women are weak 
creatures, and actually have a weakness for 
disposing of themselves. Many go so far 
as to ask, ‘‘What man has a right to put 
woman to any use, whether good or bad? 
A womun is an individual, and can choose 
her own vocation according to her peculiar 
gifts and the light of reason and the will of 
God.” 

And then, you know, they might reverse 
the formula, to read like this: ‘‘ The best 
use to which a man can be put is to be 
made the honest husband of some good 
woman and the judicious father of healthy 
children.” C. M. A. W. 


_ 
coe 


“GIRLS OUGHT NOT TO BE OUT AT NIGHT.” 





This is the moral which the New York 
Herald draws from the sad story of Jennie 
Cramer: ‘‘She had that freedom which 
girls of the middle classes in America too 
often have; her parents permitted her to be 
abroad at night.” 

Now all this may be true, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that in many cities it is not 
safe fora young girlto be on the street 
after night-fall. Prudent mothers keep 
their girls strictly guarded even from child- 
hood. They may not even play with free- 
dom on the common, or go nutting in the 
woods, or go on an errand half a mile from 
home, without being guarded. This is wise. 
Mothers generally will not and dare not 
disregard it, or shut their eyes to the con- 
dition of the world asit is, The strange 
part of it is that the average newspaper 
writer, and indeed average men and women 
of all classes, can come to no conclusion 
from all this but that girls ought to stay 
more closely at home, be more secluded and 
better guarded. Very few of them draw a 
moral from the other side of the question, 
or tell us what should be done with the 
dangerous animal that roams abroad unre- 
strained, and makes the streets and by-ways 
and high-ways unsafe for girls. Nobody 
asks that he should not go abroad after 
night, or indeed atany time. His perfect 
freedom to roam is not questioned. 

If a wolf invades a farmer’s sheep-fold 
and carries off some of his flock, the farmer 
is not merely advised to build higher walls 
and guard his flock more closely, but the 
country, for miles around, is aroused; the 
animal is hunted down, and there is no 
question of hisfate whenfound. Yet when 
itis brought home to men that there are 
human beasts of prey at large who make it 
unsafe for their wives and daughters to go 
on the street, or into a public park alone, 
the only remedy they can find for the dan- 
ger is that wives and daughters must stay at 
home where the four walls, bolted doors 
and barred windows are her protection. 

But it must be borne in mind that these 
animals—these beasts of prey that are per- 
mitted to roam with unlimited freedom— 
the terror of every virtuous woman, are 
voting animals, They are our law-makers. 
They sit in Legislatures and halls of Con- 
gress. They are judges on the bench, they 
serve on juries. They arrest, try, and pun- 
ish women who go out on the streets at 
night unattended and become their victims. 
In this free (?) Republic, which rests on 
manhood Suffrage, they are sovereigns, for 
they are registered on the poll lists as vot- 
ing citizens. 

This accounts for the fact that masculine 
editors can think of but one remedy for such 
a state of things as the case of the unfor- 
tunate Jennie Cramer indicates, and that 
is that women should be still more restricted, 
fettered,and hedged in; that a woman should 
never think of freedom as her inheritance, 
but only as that of her brothers. 





E, Covey. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, Sept. 10, 1881. 
oe 
A SAD SIGHT. 





“Homeless near a thousand homes I stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food.” 

These lines of Wordsworth have as much 
truth as poetry in some pitiful experiences 
even now. 

An unhappy mother was found by a 
funeral party, one day last winter, at Green- 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn, lying with her 
four little children huddled about her, on 
the grave of her husband. They were 
all quietly dying there of starvation amid 
the costly monuments reared by civilized 
opulence. 

The poor creatures had been turned out 
of their apartments in New York, and they 
found no room left for them anywhere 
among the living in the metropolis of the 
great Republic. 





oe 


LIGHTING LAMPS BY ELECTRICITY. 


— 


The Thermo and Electric Gas Lighting 
Company has lighted the street gas lamps 
of Ward 2 by electricity for eight months 
past with such success that the Salem Board 
of Aldermen has voted to contract with 
this company for lighting all the street gas 
lamps of the city. The company charges 
$1200 royalty a year for lighting and ex- 
tinguishing 420 gas lamps. Tbe city re- 
ports for the year 1880 show that to light 
416 gas lamps it cost $2849. The company 
will do the work for 420 lamps for $1200, 
leaving a net gain of $1649 in labor alone 





in lighting and extinguishing for one year. 
Besides this, there is a large saving in gas, 
as by the old way there is much time con- 
sumed in extinguishing, but by the electric 
plan the lights can be extinguished in a few 
seconds. The lamps are all connected by 
underground wires, which are charged and 
operated from one common station. The 
city is divided into sections, so that if any 
accident occurs at one point, it will not dis- 
turb the whale city circuit. 








HUMOROUS. 


_ We don’t object so much to their being 
called ostrich feathers, except that it is 
very unjust to the turkey. 


“‘T see that the comet is moving at the 
rate of 3,000,000 miles perday. I wenta 
mile in 2:10%4 myself last week.”—Maud 
8. 


Put pebbles of different sizes into a box, 
shake them up, and the largest will be 
found at the bottom. It is different with 
straw berries. 


The Washington Critic says the storm 
that took the roofs off the houses in that 
city didn’t take off the mortgages. We fear 
that the mortgages will take off the houses. 


“Elizabeth,” shouted a brakeman as the 
train glided into the New Jersey station of 
thatname. ‘‘Yaw,” responded a mild and 
pleasant-looking German in the corner of 
the car, ‘‘dot ish my sister, but she doaned 
was on dis car already.”’ 


‘Sam, you are not honest. Why do you 
put all the good peaches on the top of the 
measure, a the little ones below?” ‘‘Same 
reason, sah, that makes de frost of your 
house marble, and de back gate chietly slop 
bar’l sah.” 


A man whose solvency is not so irre- 
proachable as his attire has a dozen tailors 
at least, although the number of his gar- 
ments is not large. Some one asked him 
why he had so many. ‘‘You see, I don’t 
like, my dear friend,” he said, ‘‘to have the 
loss all fall on one.”’ 








**Don’t Know Half Their Value.” 


“They cured me of Ague, Biliousness, 
and Kidney Complaint, as recommended 
I had a half bottle left which 1 used for my 
two little girls, whom the doctors and neigh- 
bors said could not becured. I would have 
lost both of them one nightif I had not given 
them Hop Bitters. They did them so much 
good I continued their use until they were 
cured. That is —— I say you do not know 
half the value of Hop Bitters, and do not 
recommend them high enough.”—B., Ro- 
chester, N. Y.See other column.—<Ameri- 
can Rural Home. 














CEPHALINE, 


S This invaluzble Nerve Food has 
been tested and approved by more 
amthan 100 New England Physicians. 
Sieaemit isan immediate, permanent and 
infallible cure for Sick, Nervous 
nd Bilious Headaches, Epileptic 
Fite, Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, 
Nervous Prostration.Sleeplessness, 
Vertigo and all Nervous Disorders. 
It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It shonld 
be at hand in every household. Urge your Druggist 
to get it, or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents pe box, six boxes, $2.50. Send for 

3. 

H. 






4f THAYER & 





Authentic Proo Address 
F, THAYER & CO 








DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 3 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 5 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 


PRESCRIPTION. « 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 





in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


WARSTo,, 
xo” 
DINING ROOMS 


FOR 


LADIES x GENTLEMEN 


23 T029 BRATTLE St 
e BOSTON @ 










HERE ay 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices, Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


$5 $20 per day at home. Samples worth $1 
(0 ree, Address Stinson & Co,, Port- 
land, Maine. 











DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 
: called Coraline, which is 
* Or Wi ad 





A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for ev 
Corset Pouich tha Oar 


It is elastic, p' and 
very comfortable, and 
not affected by cold, 


ure. 

Price by mail for 
Health or Nursing Cor- 
oot, $1.50; for Coraline 
or 


: lexible a) oy 
$1.25, For sale by leading merchants. ware 0 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E,. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILiS. They cure Constipation, Bilioue- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggiste. 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 


woes eu WHY? 


CURES! Fwaaseiva ecw 9 
Becanse it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 






















Because it cleanses the system of the poison- & 
Beg ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- @ 
nary Di Bili , Jaundice, Consti. 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, @ 
R givervous Disorders aud Female Complaints. 












SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
4 Eugene I. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 

mm Sicians had been trying for four years. ‘ 
2 Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Obio, says 
her boy was given up to die by four prominent 
hysicians and that he was afterwards cured by 
c<idney-Wort, 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon. Ohio, 
says he was not expected to live, being bloated 
P 4 beyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured im. 

Anna I. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., saysiy 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
x and other complications was ended by the use of 

Kidney- Wort. 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
| Bafter taking “barrels of other icines,’’ 
Kidney-Wort made him well. 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center. Vt.. 
$4 suffered eight years with kidney difliculty and By 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever.” 





























LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


“4 Constipation and Piles. 
t@r lt is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 
tin cans, one package of which makessix quarts 
of medicine, Alsoin Liquid Form, very Con- B* 
eent for those that cannot readily pre- 


pare 
i@r It acts with equal efficiency tn either form. - 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1,00 








The above popular hygienic garment is manofac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 








MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 » Mey 
Ww. —~A 4. mu. to 4 Pv. m., daily 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRI 


CIAN. 

Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 
Catarrah treated constitutionally and inhala- 
tions locally. Electrici cannot 

be estimated too ighiy tn case of Debility, 
Prostrations, Rhenmatiem, Neuralgia, Pa 

— The Doctor's methods of treating 
Iemma, Buy colt asa Dopy re poe 
tly on a psy, are perma- 


nen " 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselvea, pa will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
pao a sb Dhoni. or of gents wi cure Rheu- 

y talgia, atica, Bunions. stion 
Pai. in back, liver, head and joints. _ ; 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe only Su 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes an 
Robber Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 











28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly26 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=EBsS 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
es. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8, 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
a prelimin examination and to furnish a three 
years’ course. To secure still more thoi h 
results an optional four years’ course is establiehed 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and cargery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! cJucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the iftisiotase 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I, T. TALBO., M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
order. 























Front 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fa 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ee 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 











© of business, weak- ; 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 
wd If you are young and 
Giscretion or dissipa 
or single, old or 


terstoiling overmid 
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tore brain nerveand 
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Bitters. d 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1881. 








The growing necessity for the means of 
self-support for women presses itself into 
notice at every point. A late number of 
the Boston Journal contained some reasons 
by Miss Eastman, why girls should be given 
a trade or a profession, as follows: 


Haitor Journal:—Your editorial of Sept. 
5 on “The Superficial in Education” con- 
tained wise advice, which it could be 
wished might be read by every one who can 
give direction to a young man’s career. 

But why should a lesson so valuable be 
restricted in its application? While it is 
true that young men who can depend on 
others for support are dissuaded from learn- 
ing trades, it is, almost invariably, with the 
expectation that they will do something 
else which gives promise of larger or 
quicker pecun‘ary returns, or opens wider 
avenues to public favor—an expectation 
which is sure to prove delusive in nine 
cases out of ten. 

But if this is lamentable, what shall be 
said of the sentiment which discourages 
girls from seeking any remunerative em- 
ployment, so long as they can keep up 
appearances by leaning on others, twisting 
and turning to make the most of a little, 
hunting for- bargains at cost of time and 
almost of self-respect, and setting their 
hands to any and everything (so it be 
within the household and , ny money 
return), and thus doing nothing skillfully? 

From pockets so scantily supplied, of 
course no charities can flow, and to minds 
so occupied with self, thought for others is 
out of the question. A young lady who 
receives a reasonable allowance from her 
prosperous father and who adds to that b 
poses «| herself to remunerative work, said, 
8 ng of an associate, ‘‘While I can 
never afford such costly dresses as she wears, 
I do always have something in my house 
which I can give to any needed charity, 
while she never has a dollar, but says, ‘Per- 
mage my father will give if you usk him.’” 

t is not enough to say that such firls are 
not trained to responsibility—they are 
trained to irresponsibility. 

Calling recently on three ladies between 
25 and 35 years of age, who show no dis- 
position to marry, two expressed a decided 
taste for caring for the sick, which they 
thought inherited, as among their ancestors 
were many successful phys cians. 

“Why don’t you—” was upon my lips, 
but the sentence died unexpressed, for I 
thought of the atmosphere of conservatism 
which surrounded them, and I knew only 
an unconquerable determination could fight 
its wag to Peas work under such 
repressive influences. 

he future of these ladies, who are al- 
ready motherless, is not hard to forecast. 
Disasters aside, they will inherit enough to 
insure them a comfortable home. Their 
lives will go to the details which keep 
unflaggingly busy those who, with refined 
tastes, relying upon a fixed and moderate 
income, are compelled to make every dollar 
do the work of two. Having no definite 
purpose beyond care for themselves, their 
contact with the world being purely social, 
life will narrow, not broaden, year by year. 

To this or worse, the current of existence 
of a large ratio of the 63,000 ‘‘surplus” 
women of Massachusetts must inevitably 
set, while who shall tell how many of those 
who have accepted marriage merely to es- 
ca such a fate have, therefore, done 
infinitely worse? 

To-day comes to me the report of a finan- 
cial crash in a family in which I have 
watched the lines of care deepen, year by 
year, on the father’s brow, while I have, 
meartime, seen the bright daughter, who a 
few years since gave promise of a noble 
womanhood, 5" into a very butter- 
fly of fashion. hoped there was a mine 
of wealti from which the father was draw- 
ing to supply these worse than useless 
indulgences. There was, but it was in 
other people’s pockets. Disaster having 
come, this young woman weeps, and reads 
exciting novels ‘‘to keep her mind from 
their misfortune.” The father will hardly 
have time for such diversion. Yet the 
fault—is it not his own more than hers? 

I cannot forget that there was not only 
the murderer,— Pease,— whose neglected 
training for self-support led to your 
editorial, who could not support his 
wife, but the wife who could not 
support herself. Young, healthy, and with 
her child in another’s charge, she could not 
earn the bread she ate nor the shelter she 
needed, and so became the victim of the 
helpless man to whom she looked to pro- 
vide them. But was she not as truly a 
victim before to a public sentiment against 
which every sensible person should set his 
influence in the most practical way? There 
are many young women who would gladly 
fit themselves for business or profession if 
fathers did not turn the suggestion aside 
with a sneer of distrust or a smile of af- 
fection, and, ‘‘I guess I can support my 
daughters.” 

At least let fathers reckon the demands 
of the time and calculate the returns to 
each when his capital shall be divided and 
apportioned. 

oung Pease inherited $8000. At 4per 
cent. this would yield $320 per year. 
Where is the young man or woman who, 
with nothing to do but spend, will be con- 
tent to live on less than a dollar a day? For 
the idle who attempt it there is a broad and 
open way to misery and crime, and we need 
not wonder that so many walk in it. 


M. F. E. 
Tewksbury, Mass. 
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WOMEN’S BUSINESS STANDING. 

Eprror JounnaL:—Some of the reasons 
why men do not like women as employés, 
and do not pay them as well as men, are 
these: 

1. The average female employé 1s not 
punctual at her business in the morning. 

2. When the women employés do come, 
they almost without exception, consume 
the first half hour in talking about the ball, 
party, drama, or concert of the previous 








evening; while by them stand men and boys, 
who have been at the same entertainment 
with them, or to some other place of like 
character, and who come in, nevertheless, 
with a cool nod, going immediately to their 
duties. We have looked sharply about in 
several offices and representative shops of 
the city, and could not but notice this ab- 
sorption of girls and middle-aged women in 
pleasures which the very errand boy forgets 
while in harness. This chatter is often 
kept up during the day, accumulating vol- 
ume by the accretion of new matter, such 
as: ‘My new dress,” ‘‘I am bound to have 
those bangles,” and ‘‘They say Sophronia 
Fitzgerald is going to have Gus at last.” 
Men and boys hear this, and do not respect 
woman in trade any more for it. 

8. Women almost universally complain 
to men and even to call boys, because they 
have to work fora living. It is not in one 
class of office, store or shop, that you hear 
those feeble wails, but in nearly all. ‘‘It’s 
men’s place to work and support women.” 
“I think it isthe greatest misfortune that 
can happen to a woman, this going into the 
world and earning a living.” ‘‘I wish I was 
rich,” and ‘I am tired of work.” 

Now, do not men and boys hear all this, 
and when our grand apostles of the new 
dispensation demand equal civil place for 
women in the State, energetic George and 
industrious Peter, proud of their craft, 
think of these jeremiads and—sneer. 

4. We often hear business men say: 
‘‘Women are uninterested in, and careless 
about their work; they don’t care how it is 
done, if only off their hands; they gossip 
with the men in the office (or shop) the min- 
ute the employer goes out.” 

There is certainly a lack of concentration, 
and inability to focus down deliberately 
with a man’s bull-dog grip on the large is- 
sues of life. How can men help sneering 
when, instead of correct copy, or well 
stitched garments, they reap ‘‘I wish I was 
married” for their patronage. Women are 
not paid in ratio with men, and this is cer- 
tainly a consideration, but, irrespective of 
unequal wages, one would suppose that the 
sense of personal power accruing from 
trained faculty, close attention, quickened 
perception, rapid calculation, comprehen- 
sion of cause and effect, outlay and income, 
supply and demand, how jurisprudence ad- 
ministers conditions upon commerce, would 
so build up a tough and pithy mental fibre 
in them, that they would take pride in the 
self-consciousness which skilled forces 
bring. Idle women, or domestic women, 
see only the results of life; the business and 
professional ones master its processes. 

As yet, however, among these high school 
girls, outgrowths of the great Philistine 
class, which will always possess the land, 
there is pitiable weakness in this matter. It 
isa great emasculated, beggarly fact. It 
is not that women cannot, but that the 
harem spirit of English and American bar- 
barism will not allow them to be self-cen- 
tered, self-loving, self-happy. There is 
much for our public women to do, to draw 
their feet from the frying-pan and pie-plate 
stratum. They sigh for the ‘flesh pots of 
Ezypt,” and cannot see that all women can- 
not be kitchen maids,—there are not dish 
kettles enough to goround. They need to 
be told that the world has its value; its 
mastery and ready plenty lies in ambush for 
willing powers. 

As itis, we have few Livermores, fewer 
Howes andno Martineaus. H. H. B. 

Boston. fe 


FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


We acknowledge gratefully the follow- 
ing subscription: 
Mrs. Martha P. Lowe..... ..csccesececceeecees $5,00 
For the committee, 
Assy W. May, Chairman. 
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ARE THESE OUR RULERS} 


On Tuesday and Wednesday, the 6th and 
7th of September, there was held at the 
Pavilion, on Price’s Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the Republican convention of Hamilton 
County, Ohio. It is called the ‘Moral 
Party,” to distinguish it from the Prohibi- 
tionists. 

I live next door to the famous Beer Gar- 
den, in the pavilion of which the meetings 
were held, and from my windows could 
look in upon them. Being a woman, that 
was all I was allowed to do, and it was 
quite enough. The convention was opened 
by prayer, and after they had interrupted 
the suppliant by requesting him to ‘‘cut it 
short,” they passed a vote of thanks for the 
petition, and proceeded systematically to 
get drunk. A club was borrowed from a 
policeman to keep the meeting in order, 
and by steadily pounding upon a table dur- 
ing the reading of the result of the ballot- 
ing, the names were heard. The member 
of Congress for this district harangued them, 
standing in his shirt sleeves and screaming 
at the top of his voice, having an assistant 
at hand when his voice gave out. (N. B.—- 
The thermometer was 95 degrees in the 
shade.) 

There were forty policemen in attend- 
ance, and they had a little room assigned 





them, which contained private kegs of beer, 
from which they drank all day. The dele- 
gates, with their badges pinned to their 
coats, lay on the grass in the beautiful gar- 
den, drunk and asleep. There were fifteen 
fights during the first day, and although the 
second day was more quiet, yet during the 
two sessions there were one hundred and 
eighty kegs of beer emptied, holding seven- 
ty-five quarts apiece. This is beer alone, 
but there was something stronger in demand 
also. 

The residents of Price’s Hill stood in 
their doorways and looked aghast at the 
horrible show, and when the meeting ad- 
journed ‘‘in a row,” as the papers the next 
morning expressed it, they drew a sigh of 
relief, 

Are these the men who choose our law 
makers? Are they fit to choose them? Is 
it likely that there will be any less intem- 
perance while sucb men hold office? It 
does not seem to be a question of party 
any more. The Cincinnati papers hold up 
a Democratic convention held several years 
ago, as a rival for thisin rowdyism. They 
called it a drunken, riotous mob. 

I could not help wondering how much a 
few women delegates would have changed 
the aspect of things. There would have 
been less joking and less profanity. Had 
the convention consisted entirely of wo- 
men, the beer could have been dispensed 
with, also the police force. No roughs 
would have been hired to do the yelling. 
These were supposed to be representative 
men—for were they not delegates?—who 
drank bad beer and worse whiskey, until 
they made such beasts of themselves that 
they were unworthy the name of men. 

If politics is so foul a pool, it is well for 
women that they are kept out of it, and 
stand back in the dignity of their woman- 
hood a little while. A country, however, 
in which law givers are thus chosen, needs 
the scourge of nationai trial before it can 
be purified, and we await that time. When 
it does come, and women vote in a county 
convention, the first vote shou‘d close the 
beer shops, and the second should keep 
them so for ever and ever. 

Mrs. A. M. Payne. 

Cineinnati, Sept., 1881. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS NEEDED IN 
HOSPITALS. 

A striking illustration of the need of wo- 
men physicians in our public hospitals was 
furnished in Rhode Island recently. Henry 
8. Lilly, an employé on one of the rail- 
roads running out of Providence, was fatal- 
ly injured by a train and was carried to the 
latter city. As his case was hopeless, he 
was sent to the Rhode Island Hospital till 
death should relieve his suffering, which 
would evidently be but a few hours. Word 
was conveyed to his home, which was in 
one of the villages a short distance from the 
city, and his wife, taking the earliest possi- 
ble train, hastened to his side. On arriving 
at Providence, said the newspaper account, 
she was so overcome with grief that the 
physicians did not deem it prudent to let 
her see him. She was accordingly sent back 
to her home with medical attendance, and 
her husband died with none but strangers 
about him. 

It is probable that the physicians feared 
the effect upon herself, as her husband was 
already beyoud the reach of either help or 
harm. A woman of tact and warm sympa- 
thy, however, would have taken the poor 
wife aside, and, gradually calming her 
grief, would have prepared her for the exi- 
gency of the occasion, and then would have 
led her to the couch of her dying husband. 
The gentlemen in charge apparently had no 
time to wastein such trifling as this, and 
accordingly got rid of her in the quickest 
and simplest manner. A woman and a wife 
is denied the first right of humanity, and 
no one hasa wordtosay. We firmly be- 
lieve that the time is coming when these 
wrongs shall be righted, but it will be only 
when woman’s presence and finer influence 
are felt in such matters. L. 
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WOMEN AS ARCHITECTS. 





The old dread lest women should ‘‘get out 
of their sphere,” seems to have pretty well 
died out in this country. The constantly 
widening opportunities for women in the 
various industries are now generally hailed 
as good both for men and women. The 
Springfield Union on this subject says: 

Woman’s sphere of labor, outside of pure- 
ly domestic work, is widening ecg of 
but surely. There are many things that 
women can do as well as men, or even bet- 
ter, and both the women and the world are 
finding that out. The pioneer woman in 
the profession of architecture is Miss Mar- 
garet Hicks, who has recently taken the 
architectural course at Cornell University. 
Inasmuch as women have the most to do 
with houses, there is no reason why they 
should not plan them. As a matter of 
fact they are the power behind the mascu- 
line architects now, and for practical utility 
and convenience the average woman’s views 
on house planning are in most cases | 
better than those of her husband. Wit 
architectural training there is no question 
that women would figure in many small 
conveniences, which men never think of, 
that would add decidedly to the comfort of 
domestic life. 


In Eng.and women have been house 





decorators, and architects for several years. 
So great is their skill, and their attention to 
details so perfect, that there isa constant 
and growing demand for their services. 
The business of an architect is entirely 
suited to the strength of women, and it is 
not over-crowded. Hence it is desirable 
and may well be sought for. L. 8. 
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LITERARY NOTIOES. 


Our BrorTHerR tN Biack; His FREEDOM 
AND His Futrure. By Atticus G. Hay- 
good, D. D., President of Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. Phillips & Hunt, N. Y. 
Walden & Stowe, Cincinnati. 

After reading this book, we do not won- 
der at the stir which is made over it. It 
comes from an eminent source, deals with 
a live question, and treats of it in a style at 
once simple, direct and telling. The au- 
thor’s chief practical suggestions may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Let us cease to squabble over dead is- 
sues, such as whether slavery was right or 
wrong. 

2. Let us recognize facts—that the negro 
is here to stay; that he is multiplying; that 
he is and will remain a free man and a 
voter. 

3. Letus all stop throwing mud at each 
other, and mend our own faults first. 

4. Let us codperate, as sensible men and 
fellow Christians, in elevating our black 
brother and fitting him to use intelligently 
his freedom and his vote. 

The author says: ‘‘I must teach the negro 
to respect my rights; I do this best by re- 
specting his. I must teach him to respect 
and keep his contracts; to do this I must 
respect and keep mine. I must teach him 
to obey law and to respect authority; to do 
this I must set him the example. I must 
teach him to speak the truth; to do this I 
must speak the truth to him. I must teach 
him honesty; to do this I must be honest. 
I must teach him purity in his own life and 
in all his family relations; to do this I must 
let him see that [ respect and keep the law 
of chastity. I must teach him the sin and 
ruin of drunkenness; to do this I must keep 
the demon from my own lips and from my 
house. I must teach him the sanctity of a 
freeman’s ballot; to do this I must myself 
vote as an honest man upon my conscience, 
only for good men, only for good measures, 
neither buying nor selling votes, nor cheat- 
ing in any way by terror, by violence, by 
‘ballot-stuffing,’ by false counting, or by 
false returns. 

5. Let the North furnish money and 
teachers for negro schools, in greater 
abundance than ever. 

6. Let the South welcome, support and 
encourage the Northern teachers and the 
negro schools, in every way possible. Let 
the Southern white people contribute as 
much money as they can, in their impover- 
ished condition, for the negro schools. 
Above all, let them teach in these schools 
themselves. 

Here the author argues warmly and well 
against the inconsistency which lionizes the 
man or woman who goes to teach negroes 
in Africa, while it visits with immediate 
loss of caste the man cr woman who teaches 
negroes in the United States. 

7. Let the schools for black children and 
white children be separate. 

In treating of this much disputed point, 
Dr. Haygood says: ‘‘Southern white chil- 
dren, as a class, won’t sit at the same desks 
with negro children. Southern black chil- 
dren, as aclass, don’t want to sit at the 
same desks with white children... In 
Cincinnati, a very ‘stalwart’ gentleman 
pressed me closely on what he called the 
wrong of our Southern caste feelings. 
Said I: 

‘* ‘Have you none of this feeling?’ 

‘“**None,’ he answered promptly, looking 
me straight in the eye... . 

“I had found the manI had long been 
looking for, so I ventured one more ques- 
tion: 

***Tell me now, candidly, upon your 
conscience, if, seeking a place to sleep, you 
were to be ushered into aroom with two 
double beds in it, with a clean white man 
in one bed and a clean negro in the other, 
and you had free choice, which bed would 
you get in?’ 

“After a moment’s silence, looking upon 
the floor this time, he answered slowly and 
sadly: 

** T would get in with the white man.’ 

‘Now, if my Cincinnati friend had been 
a aoe, and equally candid, he would have 
said: 

‘*T would get in with the black man.’ 

“This is not contrary to the Civil Rights 
Bill. That bill does not give any color the 
right to require any other color to sleep 
with it, or sit by it. It only grants the 
privilege where both are agreed.’ 

(There is a little sophistry here, but we 
pass it by.] 

8. Let the whites encourage the blacks to 
take land on long leases, or to buy it. 

9. Let the laws be administered with 
equal justice to black and white. 

10. Let us all carry into real life the pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount, This, 
and this alone, will solve the problem con- 
cerning ‘‘our black brother.” 

lt is impossible, in a limited notice like 
this, to do justice to the varied and interest 
ing matter comprised in Dr. Haygood’s 
book. He gives valuable information con- 
cerning the present condition of the negroes, 
and the different negro schools, colleges, 
and churches in the South. He writes in 
an excellent spirit, and his book will tend 
to lessen prejudice on both sides. This 
does not imply that the author himself is 
wholly free from prejudice. Prejudice 
crops out here and there. We connot but 
think there is some mistake in the assertion 
that not one negro school in twenty meets 
with opposition, and that the Ku-Kluz 
atrocities were the work of a. few despera- 
does whom the mass of the Southern peo- 














oy regarded with abhorrence. But, while 
t is evident that the author is a Southerner 
and a white man, it is also evident that he 
has common sense, and good will toward 
his brethren of all colors. The book gives 
us new hope for the South. A. 8. B. 














A Wise Deacon. 


‘Deacon Wilder, I want you to tell me 
how you kept yourself and family well the 
it season, when all the rest of us have 
n sick so much, and have had the doctor 
visiting us so often.” 
“Brother Taylor, the answer is very easy. 
I used Hop Bitters in time; _— my family 
well and saved the doctor's bills. Three 
dollars’ worth of it kept us well and able 
to work all the time. I'l] warrant it has 
cost you and the neighbors one or two hun- 
- dollars apiece to keep sick the same 
ime.’’ 
“Deacon, I'll use your medicine here- 
after.” 





A Sure Cure for Piles, 


Do you know what it is to suffer with 
Piles? If you do, you know what is one 
of the worst torments of the human frame. 
The most perfect cure ever known is Kid- 
ney-Wort. It cures constipation, and then 
its tonic action restores health to the dis- 
eased bowels and prevents recurrence of 
disease. Try it without delay. The dry 
oe Se liquid are both sold by druggists.— 

é. 














- SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, Room 1, Clara Gamwell War- 
ner, instructor, has re-opened for the season. Pri- 
vate lessons and classes. Personal applications re- 
ceived only on Tuesday and Friday evenings from 6 
}- 7 epee . Communications by mail promptly an- 
wered. 


Vassar College, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 
sent on application to 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
Fad superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The ie Sa Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881,in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope.- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of turer, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter sass are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For farther information address, 
LL. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 

North College Avenue and 2ist Street, Philadelphia. 


School of Elocution & Expression 


Offers the best advantages in the specialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1881. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 
— particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 
cipa 
reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

















Woman's Medical College=Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1 and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the couree ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 





fitfree. Address H. Hatitetrr & Co., Port§ 
land, Maine. 


Guilmette System 
ette System. 
Mrs. J. D. MILLER, 
A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 
vocal technique and respiratory exercise, will take a 
limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 
Room 10. 12to6. 


Dress Reform. 


The undersigned desires to communicate with per- 
sons interested in dress reform within one hundred 
miles of New York, with a view to arranging a few 
meetings in the fall. Cc. B. WHITEHEAD, 

37 4t Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
QaaD 15 cente to Miss A. C, Clay, Piermont, Graf- 

ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out 
an 














Major Eckerson’s New Book, 


“When My Ship Comes In, 


AND OTHER RHYMES 
OF CAMP AND HEARTH,” 


Now on sale at the Washington-street Bookstores. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


STERESCOPIC VIEWS. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IEWS, ETC, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, @ 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
$7 Costly ovtfit free. Address Truzr & Co., Au 
gusta, Maine. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeins Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 
This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. A 
ood assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
e most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Street, Boston. 3m 
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